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“Good school. Good teachers. 
They use Crayola.” parents have been 

heard to remark after a school inspection. Just as 
Crayola indicates a high standard of quality for crayon 
work. so too does Clayola for modeling, and 

Artista Water Colors and Tempera for poster work and 
painting. All are Gold Medal products for art 
education. That means they perform well—and in turn 


inspire good performance. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4] East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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from the 
Editor’s Desk 


Welcome. Another school year stands in the wings ready to present itself. 


We open the curtain and show you our offerings for the new year. 


r this time each year it is our pleasure to welcome 

@ back our readers of last year and to greet our 

new readers. We hope that your vacation was everything 

that vou wanted it to be. and that the vear of teaching 
which lies ahead will be successful and pleasant. 

lo make your year more successful in every way and 
more pleasant for you and your pupils, Junior Arts & 
\cTIVITIES plans to bring you a number of articles and 
departments each month tailored to your needs and 
wishes. 

During the past vear our articles have been intended 
to bring arts and crafts into the classrooms of all teachers. 
During the coming vear there will still be a definite em- 
phasis upon the correlation of arts and crafts with the 
basic school subjects. In addition we plan to bring you 
some material of a more general nature—-articles which 
will be helpful to the classroom teacher in all her sub- 
jects. In other words. we intend to broaden our scope. 
We intend to show how children can express themselves in 
all subjects. 

Just to give you a hint of things to come in the pages 
of Junton Arts & Aerivities. we are certain that con- 
tributing-editor Helen Wolfe will have some new ideas 
for us. If you have tried Helen Wolfe’s projects, you 
already know that they are practical as well as attractive. 

Dawn Schneider. another one of our contributing 
editors, will continue her popular and useful series of 
step-by-step drawings. in addition to bringing you articles 
on some phase of art instruction. On the menu for next 
vear are features on such subjects as map-making. design. 
and spatterwork. 

Mizabeth Larkin. who is a past-master at making class- 
room instruction meaningful and interesting by combin- 
ing basic school subjects with some form of make-and-do 
activity, will pass along her knowledge to you. Especially 
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useful to the science teacher are Mrs. Larkin’s devices 
for proving scientific principles. 

Anna Dunser, whose detailed articles on techniques in 
different media proved so popular last year, will continue 
to bring you her experiences as art supervisor. 

You will be kept informed about what goes on at the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School by Jessie Todd. 
and, as usual, there will be plenty of photographs of her 
pupils actually engaging in their art activities. 

We predict that Sally Werner’s by-line will be seen 
more and more frequently. A newcomer to our pages 
during the past few months of last year, she proved to 
have such a wealth and variety of ideas that we some- 
times published more than one of her articles in a single 
issue. You may remember her mainly as the author of 
“animated verses’’—a clever idea for acting out the words 
of a verse by means of paper cutouts. 

In this issue is an excellent article on ceramics by 
Edna McFarland, who knows whereof she speaks, as she 
has been teaching ceramics to a group of elementary 
school children during the school year just past. There 
will be more articles like this in the future. 

Space limitations permit us to bring you only these 
few brief highlights of coming attractions. Among the 
by-lines. you will undoubtedly see from time to time the 
names of some of your teaching colleagues. 

Surely vou. too. have some good ideas which you have 
tried out with your own class. Why not tell us about 
them and how you correlate them with the various sub- 
jects? We welcome manuscripts from our teacher-readers. 
It is very likely that your name will be listed on the table 
of contents for future issues and that your own by-line 
will be included among those of your teaching colleagues 
who wish to share their ideas and experiences with other 


teachers. 
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TEACHER-PLANS” 


The Purpose of 
TEACHER-PLANS 


To provide teachers in the lower elemen- 
tary grades with art and activity material 
that is new, interesting and practical. 


Designed by experienced art educators, 
who know what you need and what chil- 
dren like, this service has become enthus- 
iastically endorsed by thousands of teach- 
ers. It is one of the most complete and 
stimulating systems used in teaching to- 
day. Lessens your work—provides original 
material that can be included in your 
everyday teaching program and is com- 
plete with easy-to-follow instructions. 
TEACHER-PLANS have been used for 
more than twenty years — many of the 
more than 10,000 teachers now using this 
service have taken it for years. 


The contents of 
TEACHER-PLANS 


TEACHER-PLANS contain twenty-five or 
more project pages in each portfolio — 
printed on colored paper, looseleaf, ready 
to use. TEACHER-PLANS are in four sets 
—four separate portfolios. They include 
different blackboard borders, window pic- 
tures, posters, and room decorations for 
each of the eight school months, health, 
safety and nature study material and 
many holiday features. ALL TEACHER- 
PLANS are new each vear—they cover 
eight school months and are ready to be 
put into use in your classroom. 


1951 - 1952 TEACHER-PLANS INCLUDE 


Blackboard Borders 
Window Pictures 
Large Posters 
Small Posters 


Room Decorations 

Poem Posters 

Nature Study 

Handicraft 

Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter 
plus other holiday material. 


Send your remittance right now and 
be prepared for the school opening. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. C-31 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, 
Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1951-52 
[] Here is $3.50 for a full year's service. Send me NOW, the comolete set of 1951-52 

TEACHER-PLANS (four portfolios) in one package. 


[ ] Send me the first portfolio of TEACHER-PLANS for Sept.-Oct. 
$3.50 by October 10th and when you receive payment the rest of the portfolios 


will be sent to me at once 
LJ Send $1.25 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) packet. 


Serving Teachers Nationally 
i. Since 1927 


| will send you 


{Included with regular service.) 
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by Marie K. Gerstman 


SIMPLE, yet effective. method of introducing linear 

design in the lower grades is to have the child 
hold a length of string with one of its ends touching a 
plane surface underneath and, slowly and gradually, re- 
lease more and more of the string’s length, permitting it 
to fall onto the plane below. The weight and structure of 
the string condition its fall and, in trying to move the 
string to his liking by moving the hand holding the string, 
the child experiences the sensation of the string’s fall as 


well as the desire to balance and guide its movement. 








Mert ns 


ARITHMETIC 


\ FRED HALLIN 




















1 creative crayon drau ing in linear design used to deco- 


rate a notebook cover for a project in the science room 


After dropping the piece of string several times in this 
way, the child is ready to create a design to be used in 
making an article. Heavy yarn, ribbon, rick-rack or cord- 
ing are suitable mediums for such projects. [Lf possible. 
the child should be free to use the medium he prefers. 
Any type of plain-colored, textured fabric is good for a 
background. By the very choice of medium and _ back- 
ground, the design may be adjusted to match the capacity 
of the skilful or the inexperienced child. 

If a rectangular designing field is desired, the rectangle 
is centered on a piece of heavy cardboard which is at 


” 


least 6” longer and 6” wider than the rectangle. The form 
is cut out so that a frame remains that is at least 3” wide. 

Other needed supplies are: a drawing board, if avail- 
able, otherwise a piece of cardboard the size of the frame 
or larger: a thick layer of newspaper; pins; thumb tacks 
(if a drawing board is used) or Scotch tape: a piece of 
white wrapping paper to cover the newsprint if the fabric 
is transparent and no cardboard is used; fabric and the 
design medium. 

The fabric is tacked upon the newspaper-covered draw- 
ing board. If cardboard is used instead of a drawing 
board, it is laid upon the newspaper, and the fabric is 
attached to it with Scotch tape. The frame is laid upon 
the fabric and secured either by thumb tacks or Scotch 
tape. The cutout exposes the fabric which is the back- 
ground. The child then drops his piece of yarn or other 
medium upon the fabric, creating a design. 

The teacher’s task is not confined to providing the op- 
portunity for the experiment. By limiting the designing 
field, he may challenge the child’s resourcefulness. By re- 
minding the child that he must spread his design over all 
available space (that the design should not float in the 
center), he will conquer the child’s initial timidity. The 
teacher may draw attention to poorly balanced areas 
through skilful questions (less to improve the design 
than to improve the child’s sensitivity toward matters of 
balance). and he may stimulate the child’s imagination 
by stressing the character of the employed medium 
whether it is heavy or light, soft or hard, etc. which 
helps the child to visualize a conforming movement. 

Having created a design, the yarn or other medium 
should be first pinned in place and then secured with 
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Drop a long piece of string or ribbon. Watch it 








stitches. These stitches may be visible. if they are to rep- 


resent part of the design. or invisible if they would disturl 
the unity of the design as a whole. To make stitches in- 
Visible. the color of the thread must be matched to the 
color of the cording or yarn or whatever is used. or the 
medium should he sewn to the background from under- 
neath. For stitching. all pins must be reset to hold the 
inedium securely to the fabric alone. and the fabric must 
he removed and fastened to the cardboard frame. 

Kindergarten children and first-grade children cannot. 
of course. handle such a project as described above, but 
they can drop a string in much the same way. Instead of 
stitching the string down, they can copy with crayon the 
Or if that is too difficult. they 
can just enjoy the different designs they make by drop- 
ping the string down on paper. 


pattern made by ihe string. 


Children love to put their creations to practical use by 
applying them to serviceable articles. For meking a simple 
handkerchief of fabric 


O”x24’") should be sewn together (with the right sides 


case, two rectangular pieces 
lo 
facing each other) on three sides. about 14” from the 
edge. then turned right side out. The two edges of the 
fourth side should be turned in ! 7 and stitched together. 
The rectangle then should be folded widthwise. twice. to 
about 1 3 of its original size, to form an envelope. While 
the overlapping third forms the cover. the two lower 
thirds form the pocket which must be sewn shut on both 
sides. Then the design can be attached to the cover. 

The illustrated case is fashioned of two rectangles 
(8°x7", 8x16") and a narrow strip (1x22’’), fastening 
the two rectangles together. Each of the rectangles con- 
sists of twe equal parts which are sewn together on three 
sides. then turned right side out. after which the fourth 
side is closed. The completed rectangles are united by 


=? QO HP 


joining the narrow strip first to three sides (7. 8’. 7’") 


of the smaller rectangle and then to the lower part (7” 
8”. 7”) of the longer rectangle. The remaining part of 
the longer rectangle forms the cover. 

The teacher will find that the pupil in actively develop- 
ing his design (whether it has been put to practical use 
or has served only as an experiment). has gained new 
powers of expression. Spontaneous crayon drawings. 
made during a succeeding class period. will show a new 
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curl and fold and make a design as it lands. A 
little imagination will do the rest. After that 
just use some crayon, chalk, water colors, or 
tempera paints to capture what you see. Result— 
a spontaneous, live design by children of all ages. 


freedom of movement and an acquired sense of balance 
and harmony. This succeeding project is similar to the 
foregoing one. inasmuch as the designing area is limited 
as before. However. this time the child cannet manipu- 
late the medium of his design and must rely on the re- 
sources of his memory and imagination. 


The origina! crayon designs. thus produced, may be 


used to decorate the notebooks for other subjects. To se- 


cure the design. the crayon drawing must be sprayed with 


(Continued on page 35) 

















A spontaneous crayon drawing made during a succeeding 


class period shows freedom of movement and balance. 
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Penny Still Buys 
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These children not only do artwork, they sell it in 

their store. At the same time they learn 

arithmetic, finance, salesmanship, and human nature. 
HE most popular classroom at able to make them in art. classes. features of the store is a banking 0 
the Hessian Hills School. Cro The store provides a stimulating department. which gives the pupils wi 
ton-on-Hudson. New York. is setting in) which pupils can learn a place to put their savings until they re 
the pupils’ ownb penny store more quickly and with more en- are ready to buy. ont 
The penny store at Hessian Hills thusiasm practical lessons in art. Student government elects a new a 
School, which is open for half an arithmetic. social studies, simple storekeeper each week and makes de- ie 
hour daily. sells art work made by finance, and salesmanship. Here cisions on such matters as how much 
the children. books. toys. handmade every child. from kindergarten up. candy should be sold to each custom- ‘s 
articles, toiletries. thread. and othe: has an opportunity to learn, whether er. The store is owned by the ir 
notions to the youngsters of the he is behind the counter selling. or in pupils as stockholders. It was origi- iti 
school. The shelves were made by front of the counter buying. nally financed by an issue of 200 
the pupils and were first stocked with The kindergarteners usually spend shares sold to the children at 25 ” 
school supplies purchased from a only one penny a day. The older cents each. The stockholders do all sea 
friendly local distributor. The other children often save their allowances. the work connected with the store's “a 
items were added as the store grew which average thirty cents a week. operation. These operations include 
in popularity and as the pupils were for a major purchase. One of the painting display signs. making the ” 
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The customers make their selections as their class- 
mates fill the orders from the well-stocked shelves. 
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Vaking greeting cards from linoleum 
blocks, making pincushions, weaving 
pot holders- -this is all for future sale. 


: art work and some of the other ma- 
ing ; 
terials to be sold. setting up stock 


ipils 


and putting the shelves in order each 
they 


day before the store opens, s¢ lling the 
articles, packing and wrapping. tak- 
ing care of bank deposits and with- 


de- 


drawals. and buying merchandise. 
uch 


Such a store project provides an 
tom- 


the 
rigi- 


200 


outlet for the articles made during 
art periods. In the well-equipped 
woodcraft) shop boys make — such 
articles as bookends to sell in the 


25 ‘ ° : . 
i store. Pupils paint innumerable pic- 
pa 


‘ tures. print greeting cards from lino- 
ore s . al . 
lid leum blocks, paint gift’) wrapping 
‘tude 


the 


paper, sew pincushions. and weave 


(Continued on next page) 


Preparing for opening hour and wrapping and boxing 
purchases are all important features of running the store. 
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Student government has lively discussion before electing new storekeeper. 


Penny Still Buys 


Continued trom preceding page} 


pot holders to be added to the articles 
for sale. The store also provides un- 
limited opportunities for learning the 
basic concepts of other school sub- 
jects. Arithmetic problems are solved 
while buying or selling merchandise 
or during banking operations. —Let- 


ter writing is learned when ordering 


new supplies. Language arts are 


developed during the discussion and 
planning sessions. Social studies are 
brought in, too, in the student gov- 


ernment meetings and elections, in 


the study of how the supplies are 


brought to the store. where they come 
from. how they are made. 

And by no means least important 
is the opportunity which the pupils 
have, in the management of the store. 
to work together as a group on a 
common project—planning, making 
decisions, meeting some of the prob- 
lems they will have as members of 
other groups in high school and 
college and in adult business, com- 
munity and social life. 

All photos in this article by 
Graphic House, Inc. 
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This student is drawing money from . 
her savings to make major purchase. | 
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from 
chase. 


The carpenter in the background works on a pair of bookends which may soon appear for sale in the store on the shel} 
which the other youngster is constructing. These are only two of the many objects made by the children for the store. 
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wild ducks flying 


The wild ducks will soon be winging southward. It’s easy to turn their flight into 


by Anna Dunser 


HE call of the wild fowl. their 
unerring flight. and their per- 


fect formations against an eve- 


ning sky have often been the theme 


for story, poem. and song. 
Here is an opportunity to integrate 


science material with art teaching. 


to the advantage of both. After the 


child has learned something about 


wild ducks. he is able to bring realis- 
tic fact and feelings to his creative 
interpretation. On the other hand. 


hy expressing his reactions to the 


on 


scientific subject) matter. it) becomes 
his in a way not otherwise possible. 

For example. the youngsters might 
study the habits and appearances of 
the canvas-backs. red-heads. — teals. 
and mallards. They should learn 
how the male and female ducks vary 
in appearance. They should learn 
that wild ducks enjoy particularly 
the ripe wild celery found in’ the 
marshes, 

They will be fascinated by the sub- 


ject of migration how the wild 
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a study of art, science, social studies, and English that children will like. 


ducks we see flying overhead in 
springtime are traveling from tropi- 
cal countries where they have win- 
tered. to the far north where thev will 
make their homes and = rear. thei 
young. They fly at night and in the 
morning settle into the marshes to 
feed. Here they are likely to fall 
prey to poachers. In the autumn, they 
return to their winter homes. 

Be sure to have the children read 
about and discuss what the govern- 


ment has done to supply conservation 
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areas for ducks. Impress the chil- 
dren with the care that is being taken 
to see that ducks are protected and 
that they do not become extinct. 

\t this point, the study of wild 
ducks can become the subject matter 


for oral talks or written themes. 


Language arts become more mean- 


ingful when the child has a_back- 
ground of information from which 
to draw. 

Having studied. talked about. and 
written about ducks. it is an easy 
step to creative expression with 
crayon and paper for the younger 


pupils, with water colors and tem- 
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peras and pastels for older pupils. 
The drawings shown here were done 
by a group of lower grade city chil- 
dren who had never seen a_ wild 
eoose or duck close enough to see its 
colors, and they had probably never 
heard the geese call above the clang 
and toots of man-made travel. The 
enthralled with the 
stories of the migratory birds and 


children were 


what is being done to help them 
have safe flights. They had seen a 
color movie of the flight of birds 
southward when the earth was at its 
loveliest in autumn colors. 

It was not difficult for the teacher 








to interest the children in making 
pictures o: these wild scenes. 3ut 
she was surprised at how well they 
caught the spirit of the subject. Sad- 
ness and brooding fill the pictures as 
though the children felt that this 
signified the coming of bad weather. 
The delicate coloring in most of 
the pictures does not photograph 
well. and much of the charm is lost 
when the pictures are seen in black 
and white. The trees. the water, and 
the sky have much of blue and 
brown, while the birds shoot up in 
bright reds, blues and greens, 
(Continued on page 35) 














An article by Jessie Todd, showing 
what can be done with some tarlatan, 
construction paper, and imagination. 








How ori 


\ the picture at the left below. we 
see Peter making an abstract. All 
of the children in his group were 

making abstracts. The children said. 


“It looks like a girl dancing.” “She 


has a green jacket.” “And red 
hair.” 

“Sure. [ see it now.” said Peter. 
“Sure. | do. too.” said) Mary. 


“She's a modern dancer.” 

“Make some more dancers.” the 
children said, 

Peter said. “IT dont know how to 
make them look just like the first 





The teacher showed Peter how he 
could take a piece of onion skin 
paper (transparent) and trace over 
the first one: then place his colored 
paper under the onion skin, cut on 
his pencil line and get another dancer 
the same size as the first. 

The picture at the right below 
shows us the same design hanging 
in the hall of the school. \ visitor 
saw the design in the hall and asked 
to buy it. Peter's mother came to 
see it and gave her permission. The 
buyer was to be married in a month. 


and she wanted to hang the design 


sinality grows 


in her newly furnished apartment. 
Peter was very proud to sell the de- 
sign. His artwork since the sale has 
heen more and more creative, and he 
accomplishes more in one art period. 
It was good for him to sell the de- 
sign. 

On the next page —lower left—-we 
see Richard, another fourth-grader. 
trying to decide what to add to his 
design. This abstraction shows much 
progress for Richard. He had made 
abstracts by pasting together many 
small pieces for the fun of seeing the 
colors next to each other. He is 


MODERN DANCERS 
WITH RED HAIR 
AND GREEN JACKETS 
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now weighing the value of each piece 


he adds to his design. He is paving 
a great deal of attention to the inter 
esting shapes of the pie es. The illus 
tration below. right. shows his fin 
ished design. 

The picture at the left above 
shows Merry absorbed in making her 
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abstract. Beside her are pleces ol 
tarlatan of many colors and pieces of 
colored construction — paper. The 
illustration at the right above shows 
her finished design. 


These fourth-graders had made 


abstracts befor But this was the 


first time they had used colored tarla 





MERRY ISAACS 


tan. It added interest) since it) was 
transparent and made — interesting 
vradations of color. We also had 
some white and black stiff transpar- 
ent cloth. The transparent pieces of 
cloth and the desire on the part of the 
children made originality grow and 


bloom into a creative pattern, 








Pioneer Days 


Che flannelgrapht 


A dramatic and effective teach- 
ing tool, applicable to all grade 
levels, which brings new life to 
the classroom. In upper grades, 
it creates interest in history, 
geography, science, literature; 
in lower grades, zest for arith- 
metic, nature study, reading. 


r is said that one remembers ten 

per cent of what one hears and 

ninety per cent of what one sees. 
So. visualized lessons are most effec- 
tive. 

I have found that the use of the 
flannelgraph is a very interesting and 
satisfactory way of teaching. <A 
scene illustrating a history or geog- 


raphy lesson at once claims the 
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by Luciana Hutzelman 


attention of even the dullest child. 
The flannelgraph also is an aid to an 
art lesson or most any subject one 
wants to teach. 

To make the flannelgraph, obtain 
a board about 24’x36". either thin 
ply wood or heavy cardboard. Cover 
it with black. dark blue or dark gray 
outing flannel. tacking the material 
to the back of the board. or sewing it 
with heavy cord if cardboard is used. 
Be sure the flannel is smooth and 
firm. 

Backgrounds may be made very 
attractive | 


y adding strips of flannel 
of different colors, The flannel strips 
adhere to the flannel-covered board 
without the use of an adhesive. One 
may use a piece of light blue (about 
half a yard) for the sky. Place this 
at the top of the board. then use gray 
or purple strips for mountains or 
hills if the scene calls for them. Cut 


this piece like mountain peaks. shade 
it with crayola and place it  over- 
lapping the blue. 

Next, the foreground strip. which 
may be brown. gray or green. is 
lapped over the mountain — strip. 
Trees may be cut from flannel and 
placed on the board. A strip of blue 
may be added for a river or lake. 
Desert scenes and woods mav_ be 
placed on the board in this manner. 
These are very easy to draw and 
paint. A strip of flannel should he 
pasted to the back of any picture to 
make it adhere to the flannelgraph. 

The flannelgraphs illustrated were 
used in various lessons and seasons 
in my classroom. Some of the back- 
grounds were in strips and some 
were in one piece with the scenes 
painted on, 

There are endless ways in which 
the flannelgraph can be used. One 
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“Shepherds” 


of the most valuable is in the teach- 


ing of history in the upper grades. 
shown here in the flannelgraphs of 
the story of the Pilgrims and covered 
wagon days. It can be used in map 
work to show such things as land 
erowth of the United States in dif 
ferent periods. At holiday time th 
makes 


meaning of Thanksgiving and Christ- 


flannelgraph graphic — the 
mas, Colored pictures portraying 
the life of Christ may be drawn o1 
collected from old cards and maga 
zines by the children, These pictures 
can also be purchased. but it is better 
to have the children draw the pic 
tures themselves. 

In geography. teaching scenes il 
lustrating different countries can bh 
laid out on the flannelgraph. show- 
ing kinds of homes. vegetation. in 
dustry. ete. Product) maps can be 
worked out very effectively on the 
flannelgraph. 

In science the flannelgraph can be 
used. for example. to illustrate the 
habitat of different birds or animals. 
Flower pictures cut from seed cata- 
logs or magazines may be mounted 
for study. 

kven arithmetic can be made more 
meaningful and appealing. For ex- 
a nple. tovs or other objects can be 
drawn by the children or animal pie- 
tures cut) from magazines. These 
pictures may he grouped and moved 
ahout on the flannelgraph to teach 
ind help the children understand 
what happens in addition and sub 


traction, 


The flannelgraph can be used in the 


teaching of fractions in the lower 
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grades. Circles, squares, outlines of 
fruit. and other shapes can be made. 

These objects can be cut into 
halves. fourths. thirds, sixths. etc. The 
chitdren can use the objects to follow 
the teachers directions such = as. 
“Johm put half of the apple on the 
graph. Helen. use sixths and put one- 
half of the apple on the flannelgraph.” 

S 


cenes from stories read in class 


can be illustrated with pictures. 





a anksgiring 3/7 
“9. 
ae 


al ‘ 





“Wise Men Presenting Gifts” 


These are only a few of the possi- 
bilities of the flannelgraph. 


who uses this method of teaching will 


\nvone 


find new interest in any lesson. It 
is inexpensive. and the pictures and 
scenes may be saved and used ove 
and over again 

The children need only a sugges- 
tion for using the flannel. They will 
use their imaginations and come up 


with manv more ideas of their own 


| 





The story of the Pilerims 








A SAFETY MAP 


by | mogene Knight 





TRAFIC orrictr 


Make A LIST OF ALL THe SAFETY AIDS WHICH HELP 
NOU EVERYTIME YOU COME TO SCHOOL And ALL THE 


THINGS THEY PROTECT FROMe Make smari PICTURES 
OF ALL OF THESE or CoPpY THE ONES SHOWNe 

AT THE ToP of A 12"X\I@"° SHEET OF WHITE 
PAPER DRAW A SMALL PICTURE CF YOUR SCHOOL 
FROM THIS DRAW ALL THE STREETS YOU MIGHT 
GO ALONG or CROS83 ON YOUR WAY To SCHOOLe 
AT THE END RPRAW vYoue Home. Deaw TeEEES 
[(BUSHEs, ETC. ALONG THE WAY. CoLore YouR MAP. 
CoLor THE STREETS RED EXCEPT Fore THE 
CROSSWALKS WHICH ARE SAFETY ZONESe 

VT CUT YOUR SMALL PICTURES and PASTE 
THEM IN -tHeEIe PROPEC PLACES. 

Now MAKE A GREEN LINE ALONG Youve RouTEe 
HOMEe You may HAVE SEVERAL. 

AFTER youve MAP 1S COLORED and PASTED 


SHELLAC IT TWiCE,and MOUNT IT ON A&A LARGER 
\GCE oF DARK CoLcoRED PAPER. 
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Seashell art 


Long ago, a small white shell tumbling down a beach caught a cave man’s eye— 
and the creative art of shellcraft was born. Kids love it. 


by O. Carstensen 


MONG the ancient arts and 


crafts which have recently 

stepped into a new life. shell- 
craft must be named as having at- 
tained a fresh and tasteful re-birth. 


bored holes 


through small. white shells and used 


Since primitive man 


them as a means of exchange, people 
have been working with the seashell. 

Natives of Asia. Africa. and Aus- 
worked shells o1 


shells into beads or shaped them into 


tralia pieces of 
odd figures and used them for 
money. Polynesians and other natives 
of Pacific islands wove and tied and 
polished many of the 60.000 varied 
species of shells into bright jewelry. 


American and = Alaskan’ Indians 
tied 25 shells in a string and traded 


And in 


shell mounds found all over the 


them for food or weapons. 
elohe, remnants of a long past civili- 
zation indicate that even then, shells 


were valued highly. 
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The colortul shell you see In orna- 
ments or bouncing before the foam 
at the seashore was once an animal's 
covering. Living land and water 
snails, slugs, oysters. mussels, cuttle- 
fish. and some squids are covered 
with the hard. strange shell. The 
many. many species live in the sea, in 
fresh water, and on land: and some 
marine shell animals are found at 
depths of 2,900 fathoms. 

There are spiral shells. straight 
shells. round shells. concentric shells. 
fan-shaped shells. and even shells that 
look like masks. 


ber of shellfish are vegetarians, They 


The greatest num- 


rely on defense rather than attack o1 
flight in dealing with their enemies. 
And. although most of the hard-back 
animals live onlv 12 to 24 months. a 
few reach 20 years before their 
bodies fall out and their shells are 
cast awash for some collector or 


creator's shelf. Today, hundreds of 


children are becoming true crafts- 
men with shells and enjoying it. 
With their hands they treat the 
shell more freely and unconsciously 
impress their own personalities on it, 
thus giving their creation true origi- 
nality. They delight in working for 
Tt acts as a 
stimulus. and it teaches them both to 


themselves in this way. 


understand art and to judge it—via 
seashell creation. As in any art, we 
must realize that the artistic sense 
cannot be acquired by instruction; it 
can only be awakened and then fos- 
tered. And it all depends upon the 
personality of the teacher and how 
she guides her pupils. So down to 
the seashore and the seashells! 
Shellcraft is one of the most popu- 
lar and fascinating of all the handi- 
crafts. There are countless oppor- 
tunities to do interesting work with 
the ordinary shells found in the gar- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Make soctal studtes live 


Olive and Dorothy Langton offer suggestions for integrating arts and crafts with the 


social studies by citing their experiences with Eskimos, Arabs, and Dutch. 








Watch for 
the feature article 


in our next month's issue 


Museum for children only 

















E cannot expect all children 

to learn in the same way 

and by the same method. 

\ child’s learning capacity depends 
to a large extent upon the way he 
looks at the world. One child may 
learn more quickly by listening, an- 
other by seeing, and another by 
doing. For instance, a child who has 
led a very active life. has grown up 
on Tinker Toy sets, ete.. will very 
likely learn more readily by doing. 
and will perhaps pay no attention to 
r to a teacher who 


picture hooks « 
eives lectures. 
\ child of the “visual” ty pe will 
learn more quickly by map study. 
picture books. drawing. ete. On the 
other hand. little Johnny who loves 
to be out in the woods or fields listen- 
ing to the music of the birds. the hum 
of the bees. ete., will absorb every 
word spoken by the teacher. In teach- 
ing. therefore. we must be prepared 
to accommodate all three types. The 
fact that Johnny has developed his 
sense of hearing to a greater extent 
and will therefore learn more rapidly 
by listening is no reason to neglect 
the other two sense organs. Why not 
vive them a chance to develop also? 
I think social studies should be taught 
hy projects because this makes allow- 
ance for all three types of learners. 


Eskimo Life 

In our unit on Eskimo life. first 
of all came map study. The young- 
sters grouped around the map of 
northern Canada and talked to their 
hearts’ content. Then Eskimo stories 
were read. Eskimo fames were dis- 
cussed. and the children pretended to 
he Eskimos and tried to play the 
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he 


unes. The girls made Eskimo dolls 
ith old rags and dressed them in old 
ieces of fur. The boys made kayaks. 
skimo sleds, etc.: and all took a hand 
making igloos from a mixture of 
-alt and flour. A table was procured, 
ind some white shoe boxes. the sides 
of which were cut to resemble snow 
lrifts. These pie es were tacked along 
the edges of the table. Old bricks and 
-loues were placed on the table and 
the whole thing was covered with 
cotton batting. A space was made in 
ihe cotton to show a fishing pond 
made by placing a piece of glass over 
some blue crepe paper. The finished 
work looked something like the illus- 
tration above. 

This project, of course, was carried 
out in the winter season and the chil- 
dren made Show igloos and enjoyed 
themselves playing Eskimo games in 
the snow. The study of the northern 
part of Canada and the life of the 
Iskimo satisfied all three sense or- 
vans. Discussions helped the ones 
accustomed to auditory attention. 
working on the project satisfied the 
ones who desired action, and the fin- 
ished work remained to please the 
visual type. All co-operated and all 
remembered. 

By similar methods, life in desert 
regions can be learned through play. 
| find that most pupils love to live in 
a world of make-believe. If encour- 
aged, their imaginations will carry 
them right out of the classroom and 
they will actually “feel” themselves 
in different situations. They love to 
“pack” to go to Arabia. to decide 
what clothes they will need, ete. 

We board the train at our own sta- 
lion, and the wonderful trip com- 
mences. We have plenty of time, and 
can stop enroute at other places. 

Out into the Atlantic we sailed 
and enjoyed to the fullest life aboard 
ship. and after a few days sailing 
passed through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
We had never before seen such blue 
water as the Mediterranean contained. 
\nother never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence was our passage through 
the Suez Canal into the Red Sea. We 
were a little weary of sailing by now 
and were very glad to step on the 
sandy soil of Aden. We thought we 
would never get used to its barren- 
ness—not a tree in sight. not even a 
blade of grass. The sun was beating 
down unmercifully, so we unpacked 
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STONES 
AND 
BRICKS 


WHITE SHOE BOX SIDES CUT TO RESEMBLE SNOW 








Land of the Eskimo 




















Sandtable display of Arabia 





LZ UNDER GLAS 
CAMEL DRAWING WATER FROM 
DEEP WELLS 70 IRRIGATE GAROENS 


— TREES OW TOP OF DYKE 














L 





WATER RER BY SAND OR ABS. COTTON 


WITH BLUE POWDERED CHALK ON Top 


Sandtable display of Holland 


WHITE PAINT TO REPRESENT 
THE ETERNAL SNOWS 






MOUNTAIN PASTURES 


COWS - TULIPS - WIND M&LS 


ON LOWEST LEVELS, OLIVES 
VINES AND OAKS 














GOATS, carTLe - / 
MOUNTED ON CAROBOARD 


GREEN PAPER CUT IN 
NARROW STRIPS AS GRASS 


Side view of sandtable project of Switzerland 


our woolen scarves and wrapped them 
around our heads. 

Naturally, we couldn't stay out in 
the open, so we had to build ourselves 
a house. We followed the example of 
the townsmen and built a flat-roofed 
house since there was no fear of rain 
and we wanted to spend the cool 
evenings sitting on the reoftop as the 
natives did, 

We had fun watching the Arabs 
condense salt’ water to drink. and 
soon we were doing the same. Just 
for fun we planted a garden and had 
one of the Arabs irrigate it. as he had 


a camel to draw the water from the 
deep. narrow wells. We knew we 
would never stay long enough to see 
the garden fully grown, but we 
wanted to take part in as much Aden 
life as we could. 

One morning we had an opportu- 
nity to travel with a caravan. We ran 
into a litthe bad luck: a sandstorm 
blew up and we had to lie down be- 
side our camels for protection, as the 
sand cut like little pieces of glass. 
When the storm abated we started on 
oul Way again, and were soon vlad 


(Continued on page 46) 
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if you let the pupil 
put into production his 
own small drum. 


by Harry J. Miller 





A history lesson can become 
a means of self-expression 


Toy Drum 








ips have wanted to beat drums 
probably since the days when 

the Key ptians pounded on 
hide-covered frames with curved 
sticks. Most children at one time or 
another want a drum to call their 
own. This desire can be turned into 
an interesting, creative. and bene- 
ficial project for the children of the 


lower grades. A toy drum is simple 


and inexpensive to make. It gives usually proves very — interesting. 
the pupils an opportunity to form Pupils usually take pleasure in giving 
something with their own hands, an short reports on the various drums 
opportunity to take pride in a fin- and their uses by the world’s in- 
ished product. habitants. 

However. before the teacher starts \s we know, the popularity of 
the pupils in the actual making of the drums in the most ancient civiliza- 
toy drum. it would be wise to present tions is established beyond a doubt. 
to the class a bit of the historical \ variety of shapes and sizes has 
background. The history lesson been found in representative forms 








Laid out on the work table shown above are the few simple materials needed for 


making the toy drum. Most of the materials required may be obtained free. 
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The author is shown fashioning a small drum from an oil can. 
off top and bottom, can is painted, and rubber is laced tight to produce a taut surface. 


on old paintings out of Egypt. 
Assyria, Persia. India. and Africa. 
The early Greeks and Romans beat 
on covered kettles during their wor- 
ship periods, Mounted knights car- 
ried dulcimer drums during — the 
Crusades. In the core of African 
jungles. natives beat on hollow logs 
and sent out the lightning. mysterious 
code of the tree-top telegraph. — In- 
dians pounded their tom-toms when 
the white man first invaded the 
American wilds. Handsome Poly- 
nesians danced their hulas to the 
thud of the Hawaiian pahu. 

All of history has recorded with it 
the staccato beat of every type of 
covered frame. And today. with the 
primitive drum driven into the bush. 
the modern drum has presented itself 
to the dance band. concert orchestra. 
and symphony hall—for all to hear. 

But let’s get back to our toy drum. 
No cheaper toy could be made in the 
classroom and have the same results. 
Most of the materials needed may hb. 
obtained free. Materials needed are: 

1. Any medium size can 

2. Can opener 

3. Inner tube 

} Scissors 

=e Compass 

6. Special punch (leather store) 
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7. Stout cords or laces 

o. Dowel rod 

9. Sandpaper 

10. Enamel. — shellae. 
polish. 

Start the children working on what 
will be the body of the drum-——the 


fingernail 


can. It may be a discarded juice o1 
fruit container from the kitchen. It 
may be a quart-size oil can from the 
local garage or gasoline — station. 
These folks are glad to part with 
them since they pose a persistent and 
irksome disposal problem. 
Youngsters may+ be shown how it 
is possible to convert junk into use- 
ful articles. Garagemen are a source 
of supply for automobile tubes which 
have outlived their usefulness. The 
child whose family owns an automo- 
hile may make a class contribution 
by sharing his inner tube with others. 
Both ends of the can should be re- 
moved with a can opener that leaves 


a smooth. safe edge. The container 








1 can opener is used to take 


should then be washed both inside 
and out and thoroughly dried. 
Have the 


scissors. straight across the inner 


children cut. — with 


tube near the valve. See illustration 
tt bottom of center column. 

Then show the children how to cut 
down one side of the tube as shown 
hy the dotted line in the center of the 
tube. Have them unfold the rubber 
and flatten it out. 

Show the children how to set. the 
compass legs on the rubber and how 
to draw a cirele equivalent to the 
diameter of the can. plus two inches 
to allow for the overhanging border 
on the drum. Have the pupils draw 
two of these circles. Then let them 
cut out the circular dises. These will 
form the lop of the drum and. the 
bottom of the drum. Now show the 
children how to draw a circle inside 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ATERIALS: 

Clay (white modeling) 

Tin can (size depends on 
desired size of mug) 

Muslin strip 

Cotton wrapping yarn 

Paring knife 


Sandpaper 


Preparing the Can 

Wrap a muslin strip firmly around 
a can at least twice. The cloth must 
not extend bevond either end of the 
can. The muslin may fit in between 
the two. raised edges, Wind the 
twine over this muslin, starting at 
the top, continue to wind to the 
hottom of the can. Then wind back 
up to the top again, cinching it 
tightly. When the two ends meet. tie 
them securely together. This muslin 
will prevent the clay from sticking to 


the can. 


[—~ 


/ 
/ | 


/ 
/ 


EO, 
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ceramic mu 


Preparing the Clay 
Wrap-around 
1. Work all the air out of the clay. 
2. Roll it to the thickness of about 


3. Cut a strip from the clay the 
width of the can and as long as the 
circumference of the can, 

tL. Wrap this clay tightly around 
the can and work the adjoining edges 
together so completely that no seam 
can be detected. This clay jacket 
should fit snugly. 

». Let the clay stay on the can 
until hard as leather (hard enough 
not to change its form but damp 
enough to be worked onto its base). 

6. Make a circle of clay " thick 
with a diameter equal to that of the 
wrap-around clay. Let the clay circle 
stand until leather-hard. 


7. Remove the can from the wrap- 


around by pushing the bottom of the 








Step 10 


can. Then roughen the lower edge 


of the clay evlinder and the base. 

Put plenty of slip (wet clay) onte 
the roughened areas. Place the 
rough end of the eylinder on the 
rough end of the’ base. twisting it 
slightly until it fits firmly. Work to- 
gether well and smooth the outside. 
then the inside. Keep this hard as 
leather until the handle is to be 
attached. (Can be kept in a two 
pound coffee can with a tight lid.) 

&. Form a handle out of clay. Fit 
it against the side of the mug for 
shape. Then lay the handle on a 
plaster bat until leather hard. 

9. While the handle is drying. see 
if the mug is straight by setting it 
against a block of wood. If you can 
see light between the mug and _ the 
block. the mug isn’t straight. Scrape 
away the unevenness or work it into 
line. Keep turning the mug until 
vou have straightened it all around, 

10. If the handle is leather hard. 
scratch the points of contact on it 
and on the mug. 

\pply slip to both mug and handle. 
attach handle. and work together. 

11. Allow to dry at least twenty- 
four hours. Rub with sandpaper 
until both mug and _ handle are 
shaped to suit your design. The mugs 
will vary in appearance. Children 
should be encouraged to paint their 
own designs on the mugs with china 
paints. Fire. Glaze and fire again. 
The mug in the illustration was 
elazed dark brown on the outside and 
turquoise on the inside. 
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Draw Cimmy Ceddy 


A good lesson in health and personal 


development is taught by means of an interesting story and art. 


by Marilyn D. Phelan 


IMMY TEDDY was a nice little brown bear boy who 
lived with his mother and his daddy and his two 
little sisters in a cute little brown teddy house. 

Usually Timmy Teddy played with his two little sisters 
and the other little Teddies who lived on his street. Timmy 
leddy had a good time playing because he liked to share 
his tovs and be courteous to his friends. Timmy Teddy 
always remembered his pleases and his thank yous and 
his prayers at night and his how-do-you-dos when he met 





Breakfast} Lunch | Dinner 





Sunday 








Monday 








Tuesday 








Wednesday 





Thursday; 








Friday 








Saturday 
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people. But there was something that Timmy Teddy just 
could not remember. He could not remember to wash his 
hands when breakfast Was ready. He could not remem- 
ber to wash his hands when lunch was ready. and he could 
not remember to wash his hands when dinner was ready. 

Timmy Teddy's daddy reminded him. and his mother 
reminded him. and even his two little sisters reminded 
him. for they always remembered even though they were 
much smaller than Timmy Teddy. But even with all this 
reminding Timmy Teddy just could not remember to wash 
his hands before eating. 

One evening when Mother had a very special pudding 
for dessert that Timmy Teddy liked very very much. Tim- 
my Teddy came to the table with the dirtiest hands you 
have ever seen. He had been plaving in the mud. making 
wonderful pies and having a wonderful time —hut—-well, 
you can imagine what Timmy Teddy's hands looked like. 

Timmy Teddy's daddy said, “Haven't vou forgotten 
something. Timmy Teddy?” 

Timmy Teddy's mother said. “Oh vou must have for- 
gotten something. Timmy Teddy.” 

Even Timmy Teddvy’s two little sisters looked at him 
and said. “Oh ves. vou really did forget something. Tim- 
my Teddy. 


77 


But do you know? Timmy Teddy still didn’t remem- 
ber that he should wash his hands. 

So his mother and his daddy and his two little sisters 
had to eat all of the delicious pudding without him. 

\fter that Timmy Teddy made a decision. He decided 
that since he got so dirty whenever he plaved with his 
friends. and since he simply could not remember to wash 
his hands before eating. he just would not go out to play 
with his friends anv more. 

The very next day Timmy Teddy got out his very best. 
newest. nicest. cleanest gloves that his Grandmama had 
eiven him for his birthd B¥. and he washed his hands ever 
and ever so carefully. and then he put on those nice clean 
vloves. Then Timmy Teddy sat down in the big cozy 
corner chair by the hookease and set and sat and sat and 
never went out to play. When Mother called him for 
lunch. he very carefully took off the nice clean gloves 
and put them where he'd remember and went to eat. As 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Sailor 


You can draw a sailor easily. First make a ¢ apital V. 


W/ 


Purn it upside down and add the sailor's call for help: 
SOS. See how the letters are plac ed with one S 


backwards, and with the O on top and between the S's. 


IK 


Now make a face in the O with four small lines. 

Give your sailor a hat and ears. Draw arms with two 
strokes. Now draw hands with two more strokes. Sketch 
his feet to look like boats. and last of all. the 

buttons on his iacket. Now your sailor is all here. 
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Surprise sketches 


by Elaine Jacobas 


Red Riding Hood 


Start at the top of the three and make a letter S 
turned backwards. Enclose the 3 with a corner. 


5 


This number three is large and round. It’s going to 
turn into a little girl from storyland real soon. 


5 


Now a few « urved lines and some scallops. Notice 
that vou now have made a cloak and a skirt. 


Bs 


Draw a sweet little face and some curls. Then a 
hand and a basket. Four straight lines make the 
legs, and last of all the feet. Hi Red Riding Hood! 


5. 
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Black Sambo Indian Brave 


we < 


To make this little boy, print two flat Ws and This sunset with its colors gay, tells us of the end 
one flat M. Connect them with a straight line. of day. Draw a sunset with the horizon line, too. 


as 


WW yok 


See how easily vou can turn it into Black Sambo’s 





little red coat and his nice blue trousers. 


Now turn the sunset into an Indian brave. Use the sun 


for the top of his head and his gaily colored bonnet. 
WY Add a U for his face. Two L’s form his neck and back. 


Use some real straight lines for arms and legs. Now 
draw little boxes on the ends of the arms for hands. 


r/ 


Draw curved lines on the sun’s rays, like the tops of 
church windows. With vour black crayon make the hair 
and face. Now color the feathers of your Indian brave. 


Next draw pointed feet. Purple, of course. Sketch a 
round head, and a wide, smiling face. Give your hoy 
a green umbrella. There—-little Black Sambo is real. 
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Figues 1 and 2 


BULLETIN BOA 


EARLY all modern classrooms 
now display bulletin boards. 
yet it is a sad fact that far 
too few teachers are aware of the 
potentialities of this piece of equip- 
ment as a teaching device of a very 
high order. The teaching profession 
has long known the fact that material 
learned visually is material retained 
by the learner to a greater degree. 
Teachers should. therefore. employ 
to the utmost this excellent means of 
presenting visual materials. 
Three cardinal principles should 
be considered in the maintenance of 
a bulletin board. First. it must be 


attractive and intriguing, never stale 


and dry. To this end it must be 
changed frequently. As a regular 


thing. no article o1 picture should 
remain in place more than one week. 
Color and attractive | mountings 
should serve to give “punch” to the 
general appearance of the board. 
Good arrangement should be stressed. 
Surprises should often find their 
way to the board: an exciting an- 
houncement: an occasional puzzle. 


riddle, game. or current event: or. 


perhaps, a stamp collection of one of 
the students, 

The second cardinal principle of 
good bulletin board management is 
that the material must teach, but it 
need not always-teach directly. Slow 
readers learn to read more rapidly in 
their desire to find out just’ what 
some interesting exhibit is all about. 
Magazines abound in wonderful 
colored pictures on nearly every sub- 
ject taught in the classroom. An 
alert teacher and interested children 
will soon have collections of these 
pictures classified and placed in 
large envelopes for future reference. 
These can be taken out, perhaps 
mounted on colored paper by the 
children. and made into an exhibit 
when the subject arises. A particu- 
larly helpful activity in this connec- 
tion is the bulletin board quiz. After 
the pictures are all mounted. a quiz 
of no more than five questions deal- 
ing with information which may he 
gleaned from a study of these pic- 
tures is typed and likewise placed on 
the bulletin board. Throughout the 
day. when spare time permits. each 


student studies the pictures, fills out 
his answers, and hands the paper in. 
Interest in this sort of activity is in- 
variably high and heightens the 
amount of information to be gained 
from such a display. 

The third cardinal principle in- 
volves pupil participation. Do not 
avoid proper use of your bulletin 
board on the plea that other duties 
take up all your time. A few hours 
at the beginning of the year will be 
sufficient to train the children in your 
room to manage the bulletin board 
themselves. 1] do not mean that you 
no longer have the responsibility for 
the material which will appear on the 
board. But the actual work can he 
done by students. Let them express 
themselves under your direction. 
You will find that they consider this 
a great privilege. 

Pupil participation likewise takes 
another form. Students’ work should 
appear with great frequency. In this 
connection do not consider art work 
only. A collection of very good 
compositions, pleasingly mounted. 


can hold equal interest. One good 


Figure 6 
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Figures 3,4and 5 


Dawn Schneider tells 
how the bulletin 

board not only displays 
art, but is also creative 
art in itself. 


idea is to maintain one specific place 
on the bulletin board on which are 
placed items of a heterogeneous na- 
ture brought in by the students them- 
selves. 

The mechanics of bulletin board 
maintenance might well be consid- 
ered at this point. If you are one of 


those fortunate individuals who 


Figures 7 and 8 


possess a board of sufficiently soft 
surface to retain staples. you are 
saved a great deal of difficulty. Pro- 


cure ¢ 


stapler which will open out 
flat or one from which the bottom 
section may be removed, thus  per- 
mitting the insertion of staples with- 
out turning the ends under. Show 
the children how to use this for put- 
ting items on the board. This is 
much easier and neater than using 
thumb tacks. If, however. thumb 
tacks are necessary. be sure the 
pupils place them at the corners of 
each object to be mounted. 

Colored 
displays make them more. attractive. 


paper borders around 
It is generally considered desirable 
to allow a margin of the same meas- 
urement around the top and two 


sides. with the lower margin a_ bit 


larger. Help the children to use 
some plan of symmetrical or artistic 
arrangement. Consider the suffering 
student who must. sit eyeing this 
hoard all day. A line of pictures run- 
ning downhill may prove extremely 
irksome to one with a precise eye, 
Divide your bulletin beard into 
several areas. Have a variety of sub- 
jects represented. While some areas 
may maintain a fair degree of stabil- 
ity throughout the year. others may 
be noted for being full of surprises. 
Encourage the children to vary the 
method of mounting their work. In 
Illustration 2, the drawings or ex- 
hibits have been mounted with some 
thought as to continuity of subject. 
In order to draw the eye along the 
desired course a piece of colored 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A Personal Stamp 

Here are the directions for making 
a personal initial stamp that will have 
an endless number of uses in the 
classroom. For example, it can be 
used when sending notes or invita- 
tions to parents. Each pupil will 
want to make one to personalize his 
own stationery. He can use it to mark 
his possessions and to label his 
papers. 

The materials needed are easy to 
obtain and the process of making the 
stamp is fairly simple. An artgum 
eraser, a piece of carbon paper, a 
sharp pencil, razor blade (or knife) 
and a stamp pad are all that you need. 

Direct the child to place the eraser 
on the piece of paper and_ trace 
around it. In this square, he can 
draw the design he wants on _ the 
stamp. It can be either initials. such 
as his own or the school’s. or a spe- 
cial design. It is wise for the child 
to practice the design he wants be- 
fore he actually goes through the 


process of placing it on the eraser. 
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He should place the carbon paper 
dark side up and put the paper on 
which he has traced the square on 
lop of it. He should draw the design 
on the paper. When he has finished. 
he turns it over and he will find that 
the design appears in reverse. This 
is how the design must be placed on 
the eraser. 

Tell him to use the carbon paper 
again to trace the reversed design on 
the side of the eraser. Next. using 


the razor blade. he should cut away 


the background to an approximate 
depth of | 


sign raised. 





160 inch. leaving the de- 


By using any stamp pad to ink his 
-tamp. he can print his design on 
almost any surface, If artgum erasers 
are difficult to obtain, the flat ends 
of corks will also be suitable. 

Bob Spence 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Designs on Blotting Paper 

Did you ever try having your chil- 
dren make designs on blotting paper 
with colored chalk? Its different. ef- 
fective and a lot of fun. 

Using the circle as a base. they 
ean design flowers. wheels or balls. 
Butterflies too are fun. There’s no 
limit’ to the various 
might like to try. 

Let each child cover his desk with 


objects they 


newspaper. Then have him dip in 
water the blotting paper to be de- 
signed. shaking off any excess mois- 
ture, Next have him lay the blotting 
paper on the newspaper on his desk. 





and make any desired designs with 
colored chalk while the paper is still 
wet. When finished. the designed arti- 
cles should be dried between news- 
papers and weighted down so that 
they will not warp. 

You will find the children delighted 
with the new experiment. They will 
want to try several ideas so have 
plenty of blotting paper or old blot- 
ters on hand. 

Bernice Walz 


Vadison. \ ebraska 


Felt Animal Pins 

One or two of these animals of 
felt. like the horse shown and de- 
scribed here. may be worn to grace 
the shoulder of a girl's sweater or 
around the 
neck of a round-necked sweater or 


dress. Several pinned 
dress will give her outfit a different 
and new look. Why not encourage 
your children to make them in vari- 
ous colors to harmonize with their 
clothes ? 
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fo make the animals. gather to 
vether scraps of felt. varn. gilt’ wire 
shank fasteners. small safety pins and 
Scotch tape, 

Tell the child to draw on paper 
the outline of the animal he wants 
to make. then to cut it out and trace 
on felt. The horse was made of 
brown felt. The tail and mane were 
made of vellow varn. A large darn- 
ing needle was threaded with yarn. 
Three loops were made for the tail 
each 11. Rach loop was 
cut and tied close to the body. Four 


ine hes long. 


separate strands were made for the 
mane. Kac h one Was tied close lo the 
neck and trimmed rather short. One 
wilt fastener was used for the eve 
\ small safe 
ty pin was fastened on the back with 
a plece of Scotch Lape. 

Bernice Wal: 

Fullerton. Nebraska 


and two for each hoof. 


Paper Sculpture Place Cards 
Tell the children to practice a few 
minutes with newsprint) or mimeo- 
graph: paper before using good paper. 
Be sure they fold their paper. which 
should be approximately three inches 
by four. as in the first illustration. 
They should begin at “A™ and cut 
any type fish (or other animal) they 
wish. When they have finished. they 
will have a twin fish place card. held 
together by the folded edges “A™ to 
"S. saa “C.” 


dren to cut creatively. using thei 


Encourage the chil- 
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imaginations. They need not confine 
themselves to fish. 

When the 
with their pattern. 
take colored ol 


paper and make their 


children are satisfied 
them to 
white construction 


direct 


place cards, 
They can decorate them with crayolas 
or India ink. For an attractive finish- 
ing touch. the fins and tail can be cut 
in slits, and shaped with fingers to 
make the card stand up, as shown in 
the illustration below. The lower fin 





ot aaa ar! 
omitted from the original 
cutting. if preferred. 
Delin Davis 
Portland. Oregon 


may he 


Papier-Mache Flower Pot 


This flower pot container can be 
made from a cottage cheese carton 
and papier-mache. 

Direct the children to proceed as 
follows. Tear newspaper into pieces 
and soak in water for a week or lone 
er. Rub the wet hewspaper on a 
washboard to make a mush. which 
is then mixed with dry wallpaper 
paste. three fourths of a cup of paste 
to one quart of the mush. Tf it is 
quite wel. squeeze oul enough water 
so that it can be handled easily. To 
squeeze out the water. place the mush 
in a cloth and strain. Work the paste 
into the paper pulp until it is well 
mixed and the papier-maché can be 
molded and is just about as respon- 
sive as clay. After they have made 
papier-ma ‘hé two or three times. they 
will find that they can mix it very 


quickly. 


Tell the children to cover the out- 
side of the cottage cheese carton with 
papier-maché. but to leave the top 


rim bare. 


The flowers are made by cutting 
the wet newspaper (two or three lav- 
ers thick) into petals. See that the 
children understand the following di- 
rections. Dip the wet petals into thin 
Press the lower 


wallpaper paste. 


ends of the petals into the papier- 





mache on the carton. Have the top 
edges of the petals curl out and away 
from the papier-machée. Make groups 
Place a 


small amount of papier-maché in the 


of petals for each flower. 


center of each flower. Shape stems. 
buds and leaves from papier-maché, 
Place carton over a radiator to dry 
When it is dry the flowers 
will be stiff and hard. 
Let the 


cide on the colors for the flowers and 


wernight, 
Paint with 
children de- 


poster paints. 


paris of the pot. Cover with a coat 
of shellac. 
lf the children would like to make 
a container that holds water. they 
can use a tin ean that has a smooth 
edge 
Sally Werner 


Vadison, Wis, 


Payon Painted Paper Plates 

Your pupils can make interesting 
designs and pictures by drawing on 
wet paper with Payons, the painting 
CTravotis, 1 he blending of the colors 
produces unusual and effective re- 
sults. Give them the following diree- 
tions. 

First cover the inside of the paper 
plate with a coating of paste made 
from one tablespoon of flour and one 
tablespoon of cornstarch mixed with 
a little water to form a smooth paste 
and enough boiling water added to 
make a starch like you use for starch- 
ing cotton dresses. 

Next press a lacy doily down into 
the paper plate. The paste will ooze 
through and moisten the doily to give 
it a wet surface on which to work 
with the Pavons. 

Now the fun begins. Let the chil- 
dren follow lines or designs and out- 
line or color any part of the doily. 
The colors will fuse and the pattern in 
the doily will take on a new look. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Puppets invade 
the academic world 


Since the first Festival of the Pup- 
1937 that an- 


nual event has usually been held in a 


peleers of America in 


city hotel—but last year the pattern 

L950 took 
heautiful two-hundred 
Western College in 
Oxford, Ohio, and so pleasant were 


changed. The Festival 
place on the 


acre campus of 


the surroundings and so fine the fa- 
cilities that the organization returned 
there for the 1951 Festival. just con- 
The 1951 


lestival was the largest to date. at- 


cluded on June 30. 


tracting about 300 professional pup- 


peteers, teachers. television artists. 


recreation workers. students. thera- 


pists, etc. to its fou days (and 


nights) of demonstrations, discus- 


sions, consultations. movies 


puppet 
and performances by leading profes- 
sional groups. Sessions on puppetry 


in education were of particular value 


The 1951 Festival of the Puppeteers of America renewed one extra- 


special discovery: puppeteers and puppet shows are here again. 


to teachers and students—-there were 
stimulating meetings and demonstra- 


erade school teachers. for 


tions for 
high school teachers and for those 
teaching at the college level. 
Demonstrations included _ plaster 
casting, modeling, hand puppet con- 
struction and manipulation, marion- 
ette construction, manipulation and 
making of controllers, the use of new 
materials. the technique of tape re- 
cording and special discussions and 
demonstrations of that intangible. 
“showmanship.” or what to do with 
the completed marionette or puppet! 
Opportunities were provided for 
consultations with each 


field 


presented there was the chance to 


experts in 
and in six public performances 


observe the application of the var- 
ious theories. methods and tee hniques 


advanced in the sessions. 


limmediately following the four- 


day Festival, the eight-day Institute 
This 
augurated in 1950, is the only course 
of its kind offered by a faculty of 


this country’s leading puppeteers and 


was launched. Institute, in- 


carrying two hours of college credit. 
\n amazing amount of work is done 
in the short period of eight days, for 
classes and workshop sessions start 
early in the morning and continue 
well into the evening on each and 
every day. Students from eighteen 
states and Canada were enrolled for 
the 1951 Institute (there were regis- 
irants from 40 states and Canada for 
the Festival) and each left with at 
least one completed hand puppet and 
or marionette plus a great amount of 
practical knowledge and detailed in- 
formation. even including where to 


(Continued on page 48) 


The puppeteers of America at work in the workshop at the Puppetry Institute. Here they turn their ideas into working 
models. The right hand picture presents a portion of the extensive exhibit at the puppetry festival. Photos by George Hoxie. 
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Dawn Schneider shows how, with a few strokes 
of the pen, animals or other figures may be drawn. 





To draw a horse 


= With greatest case—Just try 
. this plan —\+t's sure to please. 
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Tracing Pattern Design Sheets 

\ wealth of patterns for painting. 
stenciling. and ceramie work is of 
fered in the desien sheets issued ly 
Bench & Brush Publishers \uthen- 
tic Karly American. Indian, and 


European traditional decorative 


motifs are reproduced in’ generous 
sizes both in separate pattern sheets 
One book in pat 
Childhood 


is especially 


and in collections. 
ticular. 35 Designs of 
Themes. priced at Soc. 
suited to the needs of the primary 
rhyme 


grades. Circus and nursery 


themes are offered in simple. hold 
into stencils. 


\ complete list and detailed de 


= riptions of these design sheets will 


outlines easily made 


be sent on request by Bench & Brush 
Publishers. Box 505. Cohasset. Mass. 


Transfer Fluid 

Transfers have an undeniable role 
in craft work when so many voung- 
sters are entranced by favorite cow- 
hoy stars. \ new liquid product 
called Copy-It makes it possible to 
transfer designs from newsprint to 
fabrics, paper. and nonporous sut 
Sub- 
sequent retouching will improve some 
children’s confidence in their brush- 
work as they find 


faces in a matter of minutes. 


familiar figures 
emerging in recognizable form and 
Additional information and 
writing Kit 
G3id Melrose Ave. 


colors. 
prices can be had by 
Kraft, Dept. ... 
Los Angeles 46. 
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Toy Testing Program 

The Master Toy Company, make1 
of constructional wooden toys for 
children between the ages of three 
and twelve, is launching a project to 
obtain information about the educa 
ticonvaal aspects of toys for the child. 
\ test has been prepared which in 
vestigates the character-development 
value of various types of playthings. 
and the company is now searching 
for representative schools | whose 
teachers are willing to co-operate in 
results of whieh 
will have considerable bearing on the 


this research. the 


toy industry and children in general. 
W. G. Eliashbere. VED. Ph.D... well- 
known child psychologist. has pre- 
pared the test and will supervise the 
compilation of results. 

Toys will be distributed free to 
teachers who agree to observe them 
in use and complete the necessary 


They will be 


form. permitted to 
keep the tovs for use in their schools. 

Three of the six tovs manufactured 
hy the company will be used in the 
test, The three are Model-blox. a 
polished wood construction toy with 
many possibilities for building sim- 
ple or intricate objects: Sand Craft. 
a modeling toy for use in sand hoxes: 
and Bag-O-Blox. a puzzle-block toy. 

Teachers and nursery-school super- 
visors are urged to write to the 
Master Toy Company. 40 Mulberry 
Street. Middletown, N. Y.. for fur- 


ther details in this project. 


New Knitting Machine 

The Knitmaster is a new develop 
ment in knitting machines. Its majo: 
advantage over the “rake 
knitters is that simple stitches need 
Mack 
of steel. the machine makes noncur!l- 
thirty — stitches, 
approximately eight inches wide, and 


older 
not be individually cast over. 
ing fabric up to 
as long as desired. Scarves, hats. 
berets. and mittens can be made com 
pletely on the machine. — Large! 
articles, such as afghans and sweat 
ers. are made in strips. then sew 
device is manufa 
\inslie Knitting Ma 
chine Company. Ine., 738-750 Grand 
Street. Brooklyn 11. 


together. The 
tured by the 


Ceramics Workshops 

The success of the two ceramics 
workshops held last vear bv the 
\merican Art Clay Company was 
repeated in four workshops this sum 
mer, Art teachers and occupational 
therapists from public and privat 
schools and colleges of twelve states 
vathered at the John Herron Art 
School in Indianapolis for four work- 


shops between June 18 and August 
31. Two semester hours of colleg: 


credit were granted for concentrated 
work on general pottery methods o1 
individual study in wheel throwing. 
mold making. glass decoration, and 
metal enameling under qualified 
ceramists on the staff of the Ameri 


can Art Clay Company. 


Better Breakfasts 
September has been 
“Better Breakfast Month.” An inter- 
esting booklet entitled “Tested School 
and Community 


designated 


Breakfast Program 
\ctivities.” distributed by the Cereal 
Institute. Ine. reveals 
many startling facts about the break- 
fast habits of America. 


of Chicago. 


child out of 
every five goes to school with an in- 
adequate breakfast. 


of teen-age 


For instance. one 


Sixty per cent 
eirls habitually eat a 
breakfast that is not sufficient for 
their physical needs. Twice as many 
older teen-age boys have poor break- 
fast eating habits when compared 
with the younger teen-age group. 

Nutrition and medical authorities 
have long stressed the importance of 
eating a good breakfast. The “Better 
Breakfast Month” campaign is one 
which should be supported by all 
teachers. Through it they will be able 
to start their students off right. 
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STOP...and check this list! 


Take advantage of our special service plan. 
Order all your subscriptions 
NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and your other favorite magazines! 
You’ll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
Use the club rates when ordering more than 


one magazine from the list. 


Price with 





Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD... $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
AMERICAN GIRL...................0.... _ _ 2.00 2.00 5.50 
AMERICAN HOME......................-.. ; siaecen 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE..... eeveraes 3.00 3.00 6.50 
Coa Gere (peewee )..........-.......-.....-..2-.+--s--.- 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES.................... : 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE............. 2.00 1.75 5.50 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE..................... : 5.00 5.00 8.50 
nn enn cice 3.00 3.06 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
al GESTS SET SETES SS ira ewer hae 3.00 2,79 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING............... mn ; 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE................. 4.00 4.00 7.00 
INSTRUCTOR, THE... - 4.00 4.00 7.00 
JACK AND JILL................. 2.50 2.56 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE....... ; 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*).. EARLE ney RUN ER SVEET 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE........ 3.00 Ye ip 6.25 
PATHFINDER... 2.50 2.50 6.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS. box ceseseenne 7 3.50 3.50 7.00 
READER’S DIGEST... eee o epee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
SCHOOL ARTS........ Enea anes 5.00 4.75 8.00 
SCIENCE DIGEST... . ae 3.00 3.00 6.50 
STORY PARADE.. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY'S HEALTH (Hygeia).. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
Wee Weae............-.......:..;....:. 2.00 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 2.50 2.50 6.00 
*Show name of school and grade taught. 
ome Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! --------------------- 


JONES PUBLISHING CO. 

542 North Dearborn Parkway, Dept. NPD 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

(}] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 


[] One year at $4.00 [] Two years at $7.00 [] Three years at $10.00 
[] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 
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Timely 


aids 





teacher's 








Free for the Asking 

Kach month Juntor Arts & Ac- 
riVITIES reviews in this department 
several items of free material which 
we think will be of special interest 
to our readers. You may obtain any 
or all of these teaching aids merely 
by filling in the one coupon on page 
Ll. In some cases the publisher is 
willing to send enough copies of a 
particular item to supply your entire 


If such an offer 


review. and if you 


class. is mentioned 


in the wish to 
receive these extra copies. he sure to 
fill in the quantity-request line on the 
coupon. Failure to receive material 
means that the supply has heen ex- 


hausted. 


309: THe AUTOMOBILE StTory. 
Three-part teaching units on 
future of the 
automotive industry are being 


offered by Motors 


Corporation for use in elemen- 


the history and 
General 
tary schools. Three alternative 


units. one each for primary. 
middle, and upper grades, have 
heen carefully prepared in ac- 


cordance with recent state cur- 


ricula. Sentence structure. vo- 
cabulary, and geographical. 


historical, and scientific con- 
cepts all conform to the respec- 
tive orade levels. Suggested 
hil- 
plan for 


study are included to help the 


activities, supplementary 


liographies, and a 


teacher make the most of this 
attractive combined volume. 
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TEACHER 


The Automobile Story is told 
in three parts at each grade 
level. The primary-grades unit 
“Life in the 
Country Fifty Years Ago,” “A 
New Life on the 
“Tlow the 
Our Daily Living.” 


is made up of 


Farm.” and 
Automobile Affects 
More ad- 
vanced concepts are employed 
in the middle-grades unit. and 
the upper-grades unit 
“The Early 
less Carriage.” 
of Mass 
“Mechanical Inventions 
Point to the Future.” 


covers 
Days of the Horse- 
“The Meaning 
Production.” — and 
That 


DIRECTIONS FOR METALCRAF1 


Projects. Concise. complete 
instructions for the most com- 


mon metaleraft’ projects are 
contained in this slim booklet. 
Basic rules for making trays. 
bowls, and plaques are supple- 
mented by advice on etching. 


tooling. and finishing the vari- 


ous common craft metals, 
Teachers will find this Brass 
and Copper Sales Company 


publication very useful whether 
they ve taught metalworking be- 
fore or not, 


PLANS. \ useful 
classroom art project plan is 
offered by Ann Marie’s Work- 
shop. For 27 years Ann 
Marie’s art and activity ma- 
been a boon to 


The Wor kshop 


terials have 


busy teachers. 


$12: 


publishes complete art an 
plans for the whok 
school year as well as materia 
packets for individual art proj 


ects, A blackboard 


border. designed by 


activity 


sample 
forme 
teachers who understand th: 
needs of the classroom. is of 
fered now to introduce the serv- 


ices of Ann Marie's Workshop 


Coat. The Bituminous Coal 
Institute offers a variety of 
materials to supplement text 
hooks in studies about coal: a 
colorful 16-inch Vap of Coal 
freas in the United States: an 
illustrated 12-page Aing Coal 
Quiz that tells the story of coal 
in question-and-answer style: 
The Bituminous Coal Story. 
seventeen pages of pictures and 
text: The Beginnings of Coal. 
a sound magazine article de- 
scribing the vegetation that is 
found preserved in coal de- 
posits. Mention titles of items 
you can use. 

Wonver Book or RuBpper, A 
comic-book format makes. this 
32-page booklet easy reading 
for students in the intermediate 
and upper grades. Written 
and drawn with all the care 
that goes into the best  text- 
books. this booklet is organized 
to serve as the heart of a teach- 
ing unit on rubber. A’ teach- 
ers manual supplied with the 
Wonder Book outlines a_ six- 
part unit of study covering the 
history. manufacture. and uses 
of both natural and synthetic 
rubber. Background informa- 
tion and suggested testing ma- 
terial are also supplied in the 
manual. Be sure to specify 
number of copies needed, 

How Doers tr Work? Sixteen 
page booklet (comic book) 


which pictures in color signi- 
ficant features of important 
scientific developments. such as 
the incandescent lamp, jet en- 
gine, television. and in addition. 
presents simple directions for 
carrying out a home project 
illustrating the scientific princi- 
ples set forth. Available from 
Westinghouse School Service. 
306 4th Avenue. Box 1017. 
Pittsburgh 30. 
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Animated line 


(Continued from page 5) 


left to dry 


The designs can be cut out and past- 


fixative and thoroughly. 


ed upon the top cover of the note- 
hor k. plain 
paper should be pasted to the back 


while an equal sized, 


side of the cover to prevent warping. 
Boiled for 


these covers, 


starch is good pasting 
Matching individual linear designs 
to the character of other school sub- 
interest. 
Two such designs are illustrated. 


jects provides additional 
It is always wise to let the pupils } 


express themselves by letting them 


choose their own medium. There is 
no reason why some children might 
not decide to paint a line around the 


string and then later fill in parts of 


their drawings with different colors | 
of water colors or tempera paint. 
Many expressive drawings could 


evolve from the suggestions eiven in 
this article. 


Wild ducks flying 


(Continued from page 11) 


John has chosen to show a 
ducks close up the sky almost 
hiack with birds in the far distance. 
The pale green color of the hills is 
different from most of the 
pictures where the children delighted 


few 
and 


quite 


in showing the trees along the water's 
edge, 

Bills short. broken trees with the 
reflections in the water help make the 
place look desolate. but the birds are 
They 


Hunters will go out with 


not tied to this place. are fly- 
ing south. 
their guns as Randy has shown: and 
is well hidden hehind 
hut the barrel of 
his smoking gun has done its deadly 


work, 


This type of lesson accomplishes 


Tom's hunter 


something green. 


one of the aims of art teaching. par- 
ticularly the development of aesthetic 


Aue 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8318 Birkhoff Avenue - 


EASY WAY T0 





rhe NEW y is 


in ART Expression 


Adventure 


GUMMED PAPER 


You will find this creative art medium 
a real adventure sO clean and easy to 
work- so limitless in appli- 
cations. Unmatched for posters... 
pictures ... gift cards...favors... 
boxes...lamp shades... Christmas 
wrappings ... lettering . . . scrap 
book covers... greeting cards... 
and many other uses. 


so colorful 


Simplest of all. Simply cut. moisten 
and apply. 15 brilliant colors and tints 
for teaching design, color harmony and 
composition in any class from kinder- 
garten up. Furnished in 8” x 10” sheets, 
25 per package. 


No. 870 Assorted Colors 50. 











your school supply dealer! 


Chicago 20, Illinois 


CHILDREN LOVE THIS NEW 


Music 


Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 

students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 

in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 

reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through ‘Beat Response.” 
Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes.. 
and direct Song Flute Classes. The fam¢ 


organize 
pus “Beat Response Method 


will guide you on the fun route to success in Class room music. Results 
appreciation. We have literature in ay will win you the praise and respect of p ipils, their parents, and your 
the curriculum for that purpose We 6% ay a school officials. Mail this coupon, or a postal...get free folder NOW. 
a ee ee ee + mi PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Elkhart, Indiana 
< : , c c c . < : -y \ rc cciems tea ace hein cen cs ean ems ey teamed ein ein tiles cacti aes ee a 
appreciation can be developed best FN | mee | PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS — 
and | | | . | hil i Division of C.G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 949, Elkhart, Indiana 
and most surely by having the chil- \— Pleese send my fw copy of the aew Sone Place folder. 1 unde: 
dren themselves create with feeling. tand this places me under no obligation. 
Then they are ready to appreciate ' j N 
what other artists have ace omplished, NS a pe 
\fter these children have finished \ | :' ‘ S 
hier pr . \ SEND FOR ‘ 
their pictures of wild ducks flying. | 
FREE FOLDER | {wea ae 


(Continued on next page) 
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Order several packages today from 
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HEC ods ae -1 01 ©) 4-) 
MASTER COPIES — READY TO USE! 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


gS ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes, Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
sions, citizenship and nature study. 
» In Heetograph Ink—S1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 
In Heetograph Ink—S1.00 In Regular Ink—5e 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
‘Teacher's key. 

In Heetograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—i0e 
\ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study, 
In Hectograph Ink —$1,.00 In Regular Ink—30e 
va /SCLENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 

In Hectograph Ink—St.00 In Regular Ink—3s5e 
\ MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color, The rhymes are in 
\ lurge, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
\\ In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 
\y CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
\ fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
struments, composers, etc, 
In Heetograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35e 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month, 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
Pcolor and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United States, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 

In Hectograph Ink—50e 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
book of full-page drawings to be used separately or 
put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
Sin Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC — Book No, 1 
New tunes for primary grades. 
In heetograph ink--$1.50 In regular ink—35e 
YU. S. GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND DRILLS — $1.50 
SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS & POSTERS ~~ $1.00 
HAYES BOOK OF INDIANS - 
In hectograph Ink—$1.00 Tn regular ink—30e 
\~ ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT — 
~ \\ In heetegraph ink—$1.00 In regular ink-—50e 
A\ \\s CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS — 
\ \\ in heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink--50e 
\\ JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS — Heetograph $1.50 
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HEALTH, SAFETY & MANNERS (Hecto)..... $ .50 
yY FARM FIELDS & PETS (Hecto) ...........+6- wl 
CIRCUS ACTIVITY UNIT (Hecto) ........0.4-. 60 


| SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS (Hecto) ...... 1.00 
NUMBER BOOK—Grade 1 (Heecto) ........... 1.00 
ee re a eee 1.00 
READING FOR BEGINNERS (Heeto) ........ 1.00 


Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 


JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Enclosed find $ 


Please send me postpaid 


Name Address 


City State 





Wild ducks flying 


(Continued from page 35) 


they will enjoy seeing masterpieces 
of the same subject. and reading 
poems and. stories along the sare 
line. 

\rt appreciation cannot be taught 
by taking one picture per month 
from a list made up by some faraway 
so-called educators. Let us not think 
that we can select certain adult pie- 
tures which the children should ap- 
preciate by the calendar and hy 
grades. Bring in the masterpieces 
when they intensify the feeling that 
the children have worked for—after 
the children have made their own 
pictures. 


Toy drum 


(Continued from page 21) 


these circles. This circle should he 
one-half inch in from the cut edge, 
This line will act as a guide for the 
placement of eyelets which will be 
used for the laces that will be insert- 
ed later. See illustration at hottom 
of last column on page 21. 

Suggest to the children that they 
mark this line with a pencil at one- 
inch intervals and punch the eyelets 
with the special and inexpensive 
punch used for this work. 

The pupils should paint the can 
any color they like. using a quick- 
drving glossy enamel. The enamel 
should be allowed to drv well, 

Pupils should be encouraged to 
decorate their drums with designs of 
their own creation. If desired. gay 
decals of the youngster’s choosing 
may be stuck on the drum. 

When the decorating has been 
completed, two stout cords or laces 
of contrasting colors should he 
threaded through the evelets. The 
cords should be pulled down tighth 
enough to stretch the rubber taut. 
Be sure the children tie the ends. 

Drumsticks may be fashioned from 
22" dowel rods. These rods should 
be six inches long. The edges should 
The sticks should be 
sandpapered and dusted carefully. 
Then a coat of shellac or clear finger- 
nail polish should he applied. 

The drums) make a desirable 


possession. Even children who usual- 


he rounded, 


ly do poor work show an interest in 
making these drums. and have sur- 


prising success, 
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Art Education 


MeEANINGFUL Art Eptcation, By 

Vildred M. Landis. Chas. 

Bennett Co. \85p, SA. 

This is a thought-provoking book, 
In a well-reasoned and powerful way 
it attempts to kill off once and for 
all the old idea of art for art’s sake. 


Peor 1a: 


the mooning spinster sighing over a 
drawn by a_ ten-year-old 


life-like 


flower 
“which is 
smell it.” 

Dr. Landis shows with more 
just academic skill that if 


tion is to maintain any place 


you can almost 


than 
art educa- 
of im- 
portance either in personality de 
velopment or a scheme of pedagogy. 
it must relate itself to the social. phil- 
osophical. and psychological atmos 


phere in) which it operates, She 
maintains that art. if 


taught. * 


properly 
. may lead to the develop- 
ment of characteristics which .. . are 
this she 
subscribes to Dewey's dictum about 


essential to maturity.” In 
art as experience, 

her “ .. . that there is a re- 
lationship between art and = society 
can hardly he doubted.” It is the 
function of the teacher to cement that 
relationship and make it more mean- 
ingful. The technical chapters de- 
voted to the explanation of how this 
unification can be accomplished are 
Here. for a 
is a statement of the case for 
art that does 


exciting and rewarding. 
change. 
not depend wholly on 
a consideration of its “aesthetic” 
as per ts. 

“Art is not only aoimirror reflecting 
society as it is, but it is also a mirror 
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Into which socrely may look lo cor- 


rect its ills. To say otherwise is to 
deny the possibility of education, For 
education must depend on the order- 
ly objectification of its ideas to give 
This is a 
idea that 


to advantage by anvone 


direction to its practices,” 
courageous and pregnant 
can be used 
who is in any wav connected with the 


teaching of art. 
Arts and Crafts 


CHitps Book oF Sewing, By Jane 


York: 


( hapman, Veu 


Greenher LZ 
Op. $2. 
This 


successful 


isa thoroughly charming and 
attempt to 


simple ancl 


present ina 
eCasy-lo-grasp manne! 
what might have been a complicated 


Vost ol the 


young girl will need in her first sew- 


subject, basic stitches a 
ing ventures are explained and illus- 
trated clearly and with just the right 
element of challenge, 

There are directions for threading 
needles. for 
patterns. for caring for sewing equip- 
thrift. Detailed 


included for making 


making and cutting out 
ment. for safety and 
instructions are 
several useful items: a bookmark. 
pin cushion, a change purse. ete. 

The illustrations are very helpful. 
witty, 


always clear and often quite 


In a crowded field. the hook is one 


of the best of its kind, 


Dawn E. 
Internation- 
1986p. 83.50. 


CORRELATED ArT. By 
Schneider. Scranton: 
al Textbook Co 
Basically. this book is built around 

tvery sound idea: an alfempt to fill 


(Continued on page 10) 





By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 


THE DOING ART BOOKS 
by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 

Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 

Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manual 

$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, Ill. 


BOOKS 











Be ieee nga apna AND HOW I DO IT” by Ruth 
i av o the most popular Art Instruction 
moh t all time Miss Shaw originated Finger Paint 
and} been tea ne it privately for many years 
! 1 is use her classes are used in thi 





GIFTS gar nil CHILDREN CAN DRAW AND 


MAKE e Reine 19 useful gif simple t 
ike -4breetir ‘ is——Paper Plates—Pin Cushions 
lewelry Bone Tag Dolls Necklace and many 

r 1.00 
age cage got me CLAY MODELING by Roser! 

I tells you all you need to know 

’ felin “wers The essential tools 
Simple forms 4 lor 1 n ure pees figures 


ire Flowe r designs to model—Animals 


viesecitar bier & PICTURE MAKING by Helen Stockton 


ential f drawing and picture making 

i mcise and simple way--leads the student from a 
tew trial strokes to the threshold of Water Color and 
Gil Painting vou are told how to arrange your 
york what » look for’’—general composition—still 
fe arrangement main elements for landscape—how to 

raw tree tick sketching, and many other helps to 

wd drawing Original drawings and pictures by the 


Write for lists. ART-BOOKS.- got ALL 


£0 E. tith St. New York 3, N. Y 


OR 








4 
BOOK 
OF 
LITTLE 
CRAFTS 


By 
— = Margaret 
Powers 











Exciting start for children in 
experimenting with tools & ideas 


A truly delightful book containing 40 avenues 
of fun for children—finger painting, paper 
applique, masks, dish gardens, rhythm in 
struments, etc. Carefully planned and skill- 
fully written to give children a stimulating 
start in their lifelong experimentation with 
tools and ideas. 

Includes more than 100 pieces of craftwork. 
Full page size illustrations show children’s 
own wotk—little in cost, with no special 
equipment required. All details simply and 
clearly told. A source of inspiration and 
ideas for mothers and teachers. $4.00. 


Ask for free 
FREE CRAFT CATALOG. 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
701 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. ooo 
|Send A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS. 
I enclose $4.00. If not satisfied, I will re- 


turn book in 10 days for full refund. 
}Send FREE Craft Catalog. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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In Honor of the 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
B. I. S. 














presents 


HUMPHREY JENNINGS’ 


Last and Greatest Documentary 











As a new film experience, as an his- 
torical study, as a contribution to 
international understanding, this 
especially commissioned portrait in 
film by the brilliant writer-director of 
“Silent Village” and “Diary for Tim- 
othy” should be in every educational 
film library and seen by every serious 
minded teacher and student. 


16 mm sound b/w, 35 min. 


Rental rate $3.75. per day, sale $75. 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 30, N. Y. 
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Using films 
cand records 











Elementary Mechanics 
Mechanical principles emerge at 
turn in craft work. It is not 
always easy to explain the workings 
of simple appliances without making 
long detours away from the curricu- 


every 


lum. so teachers will welcome a_ re- 
cent black-and-white filmstrip by the 
audio-visual division of Popular 
Science Publishing Company. 
Entitled Pulleys Make Work Eas- 
ier, it is based on a recent Popular 
Science Monthly article. This film- 
strip was designed for science classes 
in grades 7 through 9, but it will 
heighten a child’s understanding of 
and respect for all the moving wheels 
he uses, surely a boon to the worried 
craft teacher whose equipment in- 
cludes dangerous and breakable pow- 
er tools. 
Like 


Science 


the other recent Popular 
filmstrips. Pulleys Make 
Work Easier is sold for $3.50 by 
the Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue. New York 


10, and local audio-visual dealers 
across the country. 
In the same series and for the 


same price. Popular Science Pub" sh- 
ing Company issues What Is Soil? 
and What Is Horsepower? Though 
other, all three 
serve to link established science cur- 
ricula of the upper grades to the lat- 
est developments in science and in- 
dustry. A fully illustrated six-page 
guide 


unrelated to each 


teacher’s accompanies each 


filmstrip. 


Sculpture and Plastics 

Sculpture for posterity calls for 
School art 
turned into foundries easily, but an 
the 
masterpieces are pro- 


bronze. classes can’t be 


understanding of processes })\ 
which lasting 
duced is necessary background in- 
formation after the first introduction 
to clay modeling. A new ten-minute 
16-mm. film will fill this need. The 
John Kieran Kaleidoscope series now 
includes a_ black-and-white, one-reel 
sound film that pictures the whole 
process of producing statuary, from 
clay to plaster to bronze casting, with 
the help of animated drawings. 

Another film in the uniform series 
deals with the complex and amazing 
story of plastics. Students will ap- 
preciate the distinctive nature of 
synthetic craft materials when they 
have air, 
water, rags, coal, glass and fish con- 
verted to strong, light. colorful plas- 
tics on the screen. 

The John Kieran Kaleidoscope 
film series is produced and distrib- 
uted by Almanac Films, Inc., 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 

Sculpture and Plastics are each 
sold for $45 by Almanac Films, Inc. 


seen such substances as 


Safety 


Any case of conspicuous careless- 
ness in the classroom calls for an im- 
mediate showing of a film such as a 
recent Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films release, Safety in the Home. 
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ITIES 


This is a one-and-a-quarter-reel 16- 
mm. film that encourages safety-con- 
sciousness by the tried and_ tested 
method of pointing out the dangers 
luring in improper use of many fa- 
miliar, commonplace things. 

Safety in the Home may be pur- 
chased from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc.. 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue. Wilmette. Hl. for S60 or may be 
rented or purchased from any of the 
organization's seven regional film li- 


braries, 





CURRICULUM 
FREE MATERIALS 
Car elected free chart maps, poster kle 


snd indeed in the NEW 1951 ELEMENTARY TEACH. 
ERS GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
\ le for $4.5 nou da approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 

JA Randolph, Wis. 


Dept. 











Creative Hand Series of 4 Titles. Incolor, 
Sale $50 ea. All four $190 
Rental $2 ea. 

See !FB catalog for complete description, or 
Write for full details 
Please state school or organization. 

International Film Bureau, Ine. 

6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 





RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Com posed, arranged, and 
recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 


FIRST SERIES — THREE RECORDS — 18 
RHYTHMS—$5.00 PER SET POSTPAID. 
Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants, and 
Fairies, March, Walk, Train, Airplane, 
Doli, Jig, Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, 
Polka Dot, Indians, Bouncing Balls, Jump- 
ing Jack, and January, February, March. 
SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS— 
15 RHYTHMS — $5.00 PER SET POST- 
PAID. Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, 
The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, 
The Cotton Pickers, Windmills, Boats, 
Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, 
U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow Rhythm 
Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 


VINYLITE PLASTIC 
UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
These Are Piano Recordings 
Order from— 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608 Emory University, Ga. 
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Another recent Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films release that deserves 
to be brought to the attention of pri- 
mary and intermediate teachers is 
Pond Life. a oune-reel lesson on the 
animal life that inhabits a “lifeless” 
pond on any summer day. Lynwood 
M. Chace. the 
made the notable Adventures of Bun- 
ny Rabbit, exposed 20,000 feet of 


film during two summers to get all 


photographer who 


the significant action that appears in 
this single reel. Pond Life is priced 


HANDMADE LANTERN 


at $50 and may be purchased or rent- 
ed from any Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films regional film library. 


Indonesia Today 

Geography and social studies cur- 
ricula of the middle and upper grades 
can be supplemented and brought up 
to date with Bali Today. Since the 
new Republic of Indonesia has arisen 
in the troubled islands of Southeast 


(sia, promising to play an ever more 


(Continued on page 47) 





SLIDE 


Activities Are Becoming 


More and More Important in the 


Modern Teacher's Program 


because — 

It is something in which all 
can participate. 

Children love to make pictures 
ol the subject matter they are 
studying. 

The members of any class are 
always highly interested in their 


own productions. 


Keystone View Co., 


Please send details of 


MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 


: Name 


: Address 


Meadville, Pa. 
HOW : 
TEACHERS ARE USING HAND- : 


Teachers can make slides that 
fit in definitely with the problem 
Many of the 
illustrations in Junior Arts and 


of the moment. 


Activities may be reproduced on 
Keystone handmade lantern 


slides. 
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Drawn with a 
FLO-MASTER 


WEW/ for teachers of the 


kindergarten and lower grades — 


"* FLO-MASTER 


—the fountain pen with 
the felt nib 


WRITES B-R-O-A-D OR FINE LINES 
You will be delighted with the amazing, 
new Flo-master FOUNTNBRUSH. Lettering 
signs and drawing illustrations now becomes 
a simple operation. Broad lines or thin lines 
—heavy or light—with the flow of ink ac- 
curately controlled by the pressure of your 
finger. Assorted felt nibs for lines varying 
in thickness from 1/32 inch to one inch. 
Flo-master inks, in eight colors, are instant- 
drying, waterproof. Here are just a few 
things you can make with your Flo-master: 






clothes hook name cards 


wall displays of nursery 
rhymes and illustrations 


product identification 
cards (piano, 
chair, etc.) 


reading and 
pronunciation 
cards 


wall charts of 
pupils accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 


seasonal posters ( Easter, Christmas, etc. ) 


The Flo-master is also ideal for use 
in art and vocational training for making 
sketches, maps, charts, etc. 


Flo-master is available at stationers or 
school supply houses. Write for descriptive 
catalog to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 
Dept. JA 
153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Bulletin board 


(Continued from page 27 


baby ribbon has been stapled behind 


each drawing. Illustrations 7 and & 


show some other unusual arrange- 
ments of students work. Here again 
baby ribbon is used to connect the 


various drawings or written work, In 
Illustration 7, the top picture and the 
label beneath might set the key for 
the entire collection. In Hlustration 
&. it is perceived that one need not 
feel constrained to use anything but 
rectangular forms for the display of 
illustrative material. 

Many well-printed labels should be 
used. This is important for it offers 
of the best 


reading training. 


one means of informal 
Illustrations 4 and 
the use of such labels. In- 
cidentally, the bulletin board in Ilus- 
tration 5 shows a bulletin board quiz. 


previously mentioned. 


5 show 


\s a final thought, it is always of 
prime importance to remember that 
the bulletin board must be a center of 
continual interest if it 
with full Encourage 
the children to keep the material 
alive. fresh. current. 
See that all are aware of what is 
Make the board a very 


your 


is lo he used 
effectiveness. 

and attractive. 
placed there. 


real part of everyday —class- 
room procedure. If you do this. you 
will soon find that the benefits to be 
derived from such a procedure are 


unlimited. 


Book shelf 


(Continued from page 37) 


the need for greater inter-relation 


between the social studies and 


art. 
Through an almost endless number 
and variety of suggestions for crea- 
tive work. the author ties together 
most of the subjects taught in the 
elementary grades and many on the 
higher levels. 


There are group and individual 
projects involving history. geogra- 


phy. and civics. All of them concen- 


trate on making the children think 
about their lesson material in graph- 
three-dimensional 


ic and terms. 


History comes alive as models are 


constructed, and geography is 
brought into the classroom through 
clever maps, constructions. collages. 


and drawings. 


It will he a rare elementary teacher 
who will not be able to add a spark 
of excitement to her lessons by fol- 
lowing some of Mrs, Schneider's sug- 


gestions, 


By Doris Cox and 
New York: 
John Wiley. 38lp. 30.50. 

This 


gold mine of information. Its precise 


CREATIVE HaAnps. 


Barbara Warren. 


handsome new edition is a 
application to work in the elementary 
vrades may be somewhat limited, but 
its sound approach to all matters of 
design and technique will be most 
useful to any teacher who has craft 
work of any sort to supervise. 

In effect. the work is a kind of 
hook. One can quickly 
and easily find patterns, directions. 


relerence 


lists of materials needed. approxi- 
mate costs, recipes. and short cuts 
for work felt. 


metal, yarn, 


with wood, leather. 


string. linoleum — for 
printing. embroidering. carving. sew- 
ing. tooling. embossing. etching, ete, 
Books with this variety and com- 
pleteness are rare and very welcome 


indeed, 


Vocational Guidance Manuals 


Music. By 
OPPORTUNITIES 
By Jacob Des- 


OrpPORTUNITIES IN 
Sigmund Spaeth. 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


chin. OprortuNitiEs tN TELEVI- 
siox. By Jo Ranson and Richard 
Pack. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap. $1.00 each 

Over twenty titles are already 


available in this handy and well-writ- 
ten series. The present volumes are 
designed to present a detailed survey 
of the employment possibilities in a 
eviven field. 

Many young people are fascinated 
enough by music. photography, and 
television to make up their minds to 
enter these fields very early in their 
All the facts they will need 
and want are here: opportunities for 


lives. 


jobs. salaries. unions, expenses. 
schools. and bibliographies of related 


All of the books are well 


notable 


materials, 
written, with a 
professional or technical language. 
With the increasing emphasis that 
is being placed in many schools on 
early and sane vocational guidance, 
teachers will find here the kind of 
material they need to be able to have 
intelligent with — their 
pupils, whatever their ages. 


discussions 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


lor your convenience, we bring 
together on this page free and inex- 
pensive booklets, catalogs and sam- 
ple s offered by our advertisers. 

Here you will find listed helpful 
teaching material. buying guides from 
reliable school suppliers, and some 
items of personal interest to the 
teacher. 

lo obtain these materials quickly. 
write directly to the advertiser. You 
may order by number on the Reader 
Service coupon below. but allow 30 
davs for material requested in this 
manner. Starred (%) offers require 
a small payment and requests for 
these items must be sent directly to 
the advertiser. 


BOOKS 
Craft Catalog. rt 


1ge 37. No. 101. 
Book List. Art ar — 


; ‘ No. 102. 
CERAMICS 
Catalog. C 


“No. 103. 
Seramoglaze folder 
No. 104. 
FILMS 
Special List. Films architecture 


No. 105. 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
Flo-master Desatiptive Catalog. ; ; 
No. 106. 
GENERAL HANDICRAFT 
*%&Catalog. Send 25 cent 


Catalog. 





pt. JA ch mt i jn 
j ’. No. 107. 
Book on Art Craft. Thayer 


] 


*%& Catalog. Handicraft 


Dearborn Leather Co., Vept. A-1 


Catalog. 
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Free and Inexpensive 





LEATHERCRAFT 
Catalog. 

3. No. 108. 
Catalog. J 


- 48. No. 109. 





Rhythm Band Catalog. 
No. 113. 
PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


“Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” Folde 


No. 114. 














“Everything for Leathercraft” catalog. Tan- 
it Leathercraft C 49 N. 3rd St.. Phil “Textile Painting.” 
1del; 2. Ady n page 4° No. pt. JA-IS ni J 
110. No, 115. 
%Catalog. 68 “Materials and Their Uses,” 1 
yhicag 4 " Re 
4f 118. 
METALCRAFT SCHOOLS 
“Directions for Metalcraft Projects,” book- Catalog. © 
t. Louis 3, M 116. 
No. 310 or 
: SHELLCRAFT 
MUSIC aarp She 1) tk 
EMB Guide listing equipment! Box 127 Sara A 
teaching aid No. 117. 
Adams St., Chi SLIDES 
47. No. 111. Booklet 
Song Flute Folder. Pa witerr 
age 35 No. 112. No. 118. 
Service Editor : 
sat Sind tettabin Reader Service Order Coupon 
542 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, Ill. 
TIMELY TEACHER’S AIDS 
ONE-STOP SHOPPING 
* 
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Puppets are 


good teachers 


Puppets can be used to any advantage in 
teaching history, English, civics, health. 


by Robert Hampel 


EMEMBER 
They 
pression within the 
children. 


Punch and Judy? 
left a certain vivid im- 
hearts of 
And that impression is still 
recalled to mind long after Punch and 
Judy have passed off the 
American entertainment. 


scene of 


But television has come, and the 
frolicking antics of puppets are again 
into the attention 
Without a doubt. puppets 


finding their way 
of children. 
have a unique way of entertaining 
that even the movies and Hopalong 
Cassidy can’t equal. 

attracts such a 
deep interest in children can be used 
Yes. that’s 
just what I mean. puppets can do the 


Anything which 


as a means of instruction. 


teaching. And 
they make, too. 

Puppets stand guaranteed to do two 
First. the children 
make the 
This will develop artistic 
Children 


interesting teachers 


things as teachers. 
have the opportunity to 
puppets. 


ability and craftsmanship. 


HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


We carry a complete 


. 





line of supplies for 21 Leathercraft 
different crafts. Mate M | t+ 
rials, tools, patterns etalcra 

and instructions for all Woodburning 


crafts available for im 


We Corkcraft 
Rubber Molds 


mediate delivery. 
offer you high quality 


merchandise at reason Shellcraft 
able prices and prompt. 2.20 
efficient service. Braiding r 
Give us a try and we Glass Etching 
will do the best to Feltcraft 
place you on our list f 
of satisfied customers. Beadcraft 
Amberolcraft 


Send 10c 
for catalog 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12 
8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 


Block Printing 
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love to make puppets. They love to 
mould the special features according 
to designs of their own. 


paint the f 


They love to 
laces and create any one of 
a million varieties of expressions. 
Then, second, the completed puppet 
will serve his purpose as an actor and 
as a teacher in the little educational 
skits. as suggested in this article. 
How shall we make puppets? What 
kind shall we make? Try the fist pup- 
pets. They fit over the hand like a 
glove and can be made to do innum- 
erable stunts by a few simple flicks of 
the fingers. Many books give instruc- 
tions in making puppets. A very good 
hook giving you the information and 
instruction you need is Let’s Make a 
Puppet by Helen Farnam and Blanche 
Wheeler. published by Webb Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1947. You may have it 
in your library. Junion Arts & Ac- 
TIVITIES frequently 
it articles on puppet making. 


carries how-to-do- 


Ready to make puppets now? Let 








us say you want to emphasize a point 


in American history or to enrich a 
study project in history such as the 
life of the Pilgrims. 
be fun. The 
make 


and Indians. 


This is going to 
children will love to 
puppets representing Pilgrims 
Little black hats can be 
fashioned from regular construction 
paper. Black and white cloth dresses 
Little color- 
headdresses and 


will do for the Pilgrims. 
ful paper dresses 
of brown cloth and fashioned 
like rawhide material will represent 
forest 
or wigwam backdrop gives a touch 


made 
the Indians. For the stage, 
of reality to the whole scene. 


Now to make the stage. 
large. 


Pick up a 
flat pasteboard box at your 
grocers. As shown in the illustration, 
cut out the bottom to form a drop 
door. When set up. the box will stand 
on its side. The children can decorate 
it with any color crepe paper they 
wish. Red muslin can be formed into 


real little When 


theatrical curtains. 
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it’s finished, place the stage on a table 
or desk. The puppet operators will 
sit on the floor behind the desk and 
operate the head, as 


Very 


puppets over 


shown in the illustration. sim- 
ple, isn’t it? 

Two or three children can make up 
a skit, under guidance, portraying 
scenes of the first Thanksgiving and 
acting out detailed descriptions of 
life. Don't 
them to write a script. Puppet shows 
If the children follow 
a script. they become bored. So let 
skit in 


Then it is fresh and interest- 


early Pilgrim require 


are informal. 


them form the their own 
minds, 
ing. However. a few rehearsal periods 
will help. and while the children are 
enthusiastic. let them produce = it. 
Points presented in this manner will 
stay in the mind much longer than if 
vou would merely tell a story out of a 
history book. 

Maybe you don’t want to illustrate 
history. but are having trouble driv- 
ing homé@ such spelling words as 
“seperate ). or 
Per- 


haps Eddy or Shirley wont try to use 


“separate” — (not 


“calendar” (not “calender”). 
proper grammar no matter how much 
vou tell them. Well. here’s where pup- 
pets take over. Several of the more 
advanced pupils get to work on a 
puppet skit something like this one: 
\ little hoy named Bradley 
character) hates grammar. He uses 


( puppet 


terrible language such as “ain't not™ 


or “I seen.” But he is fired from his 
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job, or his friends shun him because 
of his faulty expression. He decides 
he had better speak properly, and he 
finds that good grammar is so much 
more desirable. Bradley will rouse 
children. 
They, too, want to be socially accept- 
able. They will not 
language as Bradley did. Do you see 


enthusiasm among your 


want to use bad 


how it works? 
Civics is an easy subject to “pup- 
petize. Illustrate a bill going into 
law. “Senator Snort” introduces his 
hill in the Senate. It is passed. “Rep- 
resentative Rant” introduces the bill 
in the House. And so you can follow 
it through its procedure. An election 
will make good puppet material. Two 
candidates campaign for office. The 
managers try to get people to vote. 
Election day comes. and the vote is 


very close. ete. See how easv_ il 


works? 


\nd a simple dramatization will say 


Ideas come by the thousands. 


more than hundreds of words. 


Puppets can become great factors 
They 


teach good citizenship. respect for our 


for good in the school. can 
flag. and lovalty to our country. I 
have done both through puppets. Dur- 
ing the last war my puppet shows. fea- 
turing “Hitler” and “Tojo” along 
with “Unele Sam” portrayed by pup- 
pets. helped to sell war stamps and 
huild up a morale among school chil- 
dren. What couldn't a Joe Stalin pup- 
pet do today? He’s easy to caricature. 

One of my little puppets, “Ivan 








Leroy.” has done much to teach obedi- 
ence in children. Ivan Leroy’s Christ- 
mas story in which he learned broth- 
erly love has kept both parents and 
children interested. 

If you doubt the influential “pull” 
that puppets have on the minds of 
children. just drop in on some little 
girls house when a puppet show is 
coming over television. 

You don't have to be a professional 
puppeteer to employ puppets in your 
school. 
and let the kids go to it. They Il love 
it and so will vou. 


Just stand on the sidelines 





MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDER 


ART COLORS 


AND 


“FINGER-TIP"’ 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 










ALABASTINE 
ART COLOR 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with "Finger-Tip’ 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
i have an economical 
combination that 
“om qives you top per- 
formance at iow cost. 
No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 
tine ''Finger-Tip.” 





Write for free 
_ booklet ‘Materials 
j and Their Uses” 


@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER e@ 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 


2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 2, Ill 


For Y' . 
‘ HA cATALOS 





J. L. HAMMETT CO.. 266 Main St.. Cambridge, Mas 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name 

Address 

My School Is 
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Shell art 


(Continued from page | 


~~] 


den o1 alony the beaches. 


No expen- 


sive tools or materials are required. 


and a child will easily learn how to 


fashion flowers. animals. candy or 


nut dishes. and many other novelties 


out of the shells. 


Some of the many species of sed- 
shells are beautiful in their natural. 
sea-born condition. Others are drab 


and colorless. Only when they are 
painted or polished or dyed do they 
result) in material for at- 


tractive gifts and novelties. Seashells 


excellent 


are found along the seashore where 
they have been left high and dry by 


the outgoing tides, Fresh water 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 








NOW — Guidance Service for Grades 6 to 9 


Here’s good news for 
5 





elementary and junior 
y high school teachers. At 
last Science Research 
Associates are getting out 
a cuidance service ¢ oncerned with the 
problems which young people (in 
erades 6 to 9) say worry them. 

fhis new junior service is patterned 
SRA’s 12 
culdanece for high 


upon 


years of successful 


school boys and 
girls and begins this September. 

Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 
planned titles are: HOW you Grow 44 
Bernice L. Neuearten, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


If Further Interested 


$22. 1 year and you might care to take this 


HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill. ; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R.L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO sOLvt 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof. 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan. 
Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 
ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 


Junior Guidance Service also will in- 
items as Better 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters) - 


clude such monthly 


In addition is a Research Service upon 
request reporting on occupational and 
cuidance subjects. 


SRA JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 


up with your School, P.T.A. 


on Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 


Writ 


CIENCE RI 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
‘“sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


a4 


FARCH ASSOCIATI 


s, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 
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shells can be found in rivers. streams. 
and ponds. A thorough search of 
the garden, among the roots of trees. 
under large stones, and along streams 
will uncover numerous land shells. 


Shells can be purchased at a small 


cost) from shell collectors. dim» 
stores, department stores. toy o1 
hobby shops, or at beachcombers’ 


Aba- 
obtained from 
seafood restaurants for about thirty 
cents 


huts along the ocean beaches. 
lone shells can be 
and clam 
free for the 
asking from almost any fish market. 


each, while oyster 


shells can be obtained 

Most shells can be cleaned if they 
are dirty when purchased from a 
If they are dirty. they can 
easily be soaked for a few hours in 
Clorox. or in a bath of any house- 
hold bleach. They should then be 
put in lukewarm soapsuds. scrubbed 
with a soft brush. and dried with a 
It should 


store, 


soft cloth or some cotton. 


be remembered that thin shells are 
more delicate. They should. there- 
fore, be soaked only a short time. 


They become brittle when soaked too 
long. Heavier shells may he soaked 
for several hours or even over night. 
In order to achieve good results with 
tinting, it is necessary that the shells 
he thoroughly clean. 

children 
choose colors and those glosses that 
will best bring out the beauty of the 
shell. then they should go over the 


For tinting, have the 


entire object with clear lacquer or 
clear fingernail polish. This gives 
the shells an attractive and protective 
lustre. 

If pupils wish to try dyeing their 
shells. cold water aniline dyes are 
usually best. Only a few pinches of 
dye are required in a large glass of 
waler. For deeper colors. more dve 
should be added to less water. To 
create unusual colors. have the chil- 
dren try 


mixing combinations of 


dyes. Needless to say, it is advisable 
to wear rubber gloves when using 
permanent dyes. If no gloves are 
available, shells should be lifted out 
of the solution with tweezers, tongs. 
suitable instruments. 
will fade the 
colors, so it is usually wise to permit 
When _ the 
should be 
placed in a bottle or box until thes 
are to be Dyes should be 
stored in this manner. too. 


or any other 


Drying in the sun 


natural indoor drying. 


color has set. the shells 


used. 
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| f For children 7 to 12 years old 
1 se eezers. 3 : | tvanenars oe. > aeaeies : : : @ A program of pleasurable 
i tweezers, a tube of transparent, all wax paper. Into this puddle of 2S a / 
we rpose cement. assorte alts as- aster have » <j inser rainy days or the sick-a-bed 
zie purpose ceme nt, a orted shells, pla plaster have them sink or insert two rainy days or the sick-c-bed 
: ter of paris, a toothpick to push shells of the fresh water mother-of-pearl basic materials, a guidebook, 
IIs : : i - : : and two books brimming with 
into place, fine wire, metal jump- shells. Place small shells in’ the ideas for self-entertainment 
small . . : with useful handwork. Unique, 
i ing rings, a pointed steel tool to cmply spaces between the two large instructive, entertaining. Your 
dit Bic ; ~ ‘ a hild , devel lifel 
: picrce holes, small pieces of felt, shells, and around on the remaining iain ar ena, ee 
: velvet or leather for belts. bracelets puddle form an interesting base. @ Internationally known Calvert “‘School-at 
TS. . "re e “ 7 ome ourses wit OooKS an supplies daiso 
bers’ a Home” C h book d l l 
or other ornaments. some pipe clean The result will depend on the child’s available. Kindergarten through 9th grade. 
Aba- oe wai . 5 : Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. 
ers. and aniline dyes. ability for shell designing. 
from When the time comes to pierce \ dish can also be fashioned by CALVERT 2 SCHOOL 
hirty holes. be sure the children proceed attaching several smaller shells or 579 €. Vescany Rend Baltimore 10, Md 
clam very slowly and carefully. Shells clam shells to the plaster of paris 
r the cannot be drilled fast for they will puddle, and then decorating the 
irket. crack. In order not to waste cement. shells with decals or drawings. The 
they the children should decide on their insides of the shells should be lac- 
moa design, select the proper size and quered with either a clear or colored 
can color of the shells necessary, and lacquer, as they have a lime film 
rs in then squeeze the tube. To give the which can be removed only by the age PAINTING 
ouse- figures a life-like, raised appearance, use of lacquer or banana oil. | 
n he pupils should cement a_ layer of \n original ashtray can be made 
bbed cotton in the center before cementing hy using the plaster of paris mixture. 
ith a the shells in place. They should hold On a piece of wax paper have the 
1ould the shell for a few seconds after pupils put a four or five inch circular 
> are applying the cement. This allows suddie of plaster. Into this they can 
ppry tne | } 7 
here. the cement to. set. The toothpick press two large rose cockle shells. 
time. should be used to push the shells into and fill the empty spaces with attrac- 
d too position in case they move while dry- tive small shells. 
vaked ing. Twenty minutes is usually a When the plaster is dry and the 
right. good time to allow for drying before shells held firm, they can cement exit 
. ° ° . “ % < . Terie 
with moving their creations. some kind of a fantastic ornament ae 
shells The easiest method for learning on the top between the two big shells. 
shelleraft is merely to start out. Glass cement can be used between the 
Idren Within a few days’ time surprisingly shells for added strength. Have 
that good, creative objects will result. them glue a piece of felt or soft ma- 
f the Have the pupils use originality. For terial on the bottom to protect the 
r the instance, they can try a flower de- furniture. 
or OF sign. This type of pattern is usually gee ne ae ee wn 
, Novelty animals, birds, butterflies, Textile Painting Set No. 206-S 
vives a basic ornament made in shelleraft. ships. faces. and other designs can e 
cti They will find that many varieties eae ae Pi aa o ©3 Meow . . . 2 eam le 
CLIVE © alt - . > , > , s . ; >} and so practical . . he useful training in adding 
‘ nd tvpes f | | SO ‘an l > ma le be made by fir t cutting the ed own e bright pacbeain colors ray fio scarfs, finens Chil” 
- ‘ Oo yi ms rr " na designs of leather. felt or oilcloth. * oF a ae isd — personal apparel 
thei with ine ais ae combination _ and then gluing oO! sewing the shells * FREE: ‘Textile Painting’ folder. Weite to 
gael shells. Gaily decorated abalone on enema, ‘They teil then Saab © Best. JAGS1. Seite your peddes éad acted. 
shells make attractive candy dishes, 7 
es of vane “oat ” sl saga che these ornaments on lacquered or WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
f ashtrays or figurines to add to the . ee “ees ae all 
Iss © - if Aft i] paintec pape! p ates, apply a sma CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
what- shelf. Afte -y are r- 
e lve eee or: mary te See metal hanger. and use them as wall 
T oughly dry, have pupils paint on 
0 : : ornaments. 
chil- them sketches of birds, dogs, flowers. oa . 
; oa : Pupils can also make little dolls 
1s of i or butterflies. Then the entire shell : Everything for Leathercraft 
hould | a i, eM cies out of shells. Have them take five 
ie ' sno ( e one ver 7 "1e% ° . 
isalle iam vraduated keyhole limpet shells and 16 pages packed with pic- 
using lacquer. lhe lacquer enables the : ; FH ie ; tures and listings of Cut- 
r | a. al ati string them on a 3 piece of thin Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
apes shell to retain its natural colors ane a a Te Tae - Pees aaa tetle. aeammeeinn. 
° ype cles a *¢ Ff apo apove i 
ad brings out the beauty of the mother- Pi tis rime an yt Rong 
” “t- . : the skirt for the body and head. A oe ft a Leathe 
= of-pearl, the hard, internal layer of ee ; eathercrafters and Leather- 
ongs. 2” piece of pipe cleaner is wrapped craft Instructors. 
ra abalone shells. 
; around the body of the doll for use Weite sodey for 
> e | ° : ” your opy 
the | To Make Candy, Nut, or Pin hands, A large 1%” cup shell 
ermit | Dishes: cemented to front and back, above T A N A ¢ T 
1 the | ree ee? ee ee eee > skirt. as > Vhe 
a be | Have your craftsmen take a glass of the skirt. a: the body. When dry. LEATHERCRAFY CO. 
“, — cold water and add enough plaster of cement a painted cup shell for the Raymond Toebe 
they paris to make a smooth, thick, heavy face. and when this is dry, have the 149 N. aed St. Phila. 6 
> : . 7 ) ye Service erly 
dln paste. (Continued on next page) oP gees ay Deen 
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SSERAMO  «-*) 
ECONOMY AND Gy 
RESULTS i. 4 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. ths ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, tll. 








METALS FOR 
HANDICRAFT 





« ALUMINUM « BRASS « COPPER * PEWTER 


* Circles * Tooling Sheet * Flat Sheet 
* Kits * Designs * Tools * Accessories 
Our LOW WAREHOUSE PRICES Mean BIG 

SAVINGS for the Small Quantity Buyer of 
Educational, O. T. and Recreational Supplies 


FREE DELIVERY! We prepay delivery on cash 


* orders. Charge accounts ex- 
tended to Schools, Hospitals and like Institutions. 


FREE BOOKLET, entitled, “Directions for 





: . Metalcraft Projects” and 
FREE Price List sent on request. Write today! 
BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 


2817 Laclede Ave. 


Dept. JA 3 St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


GET THIS BOOK 
FOR 
EASY-TO-MAKE 


LEATHER 





PROJECTS| 


Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 18 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 
few of the many practical and inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 


‘— ER eee eRe RAE 


ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for 
everyone. Black, brown, tan, russet. 1” wide with 
enough links for all sizes 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown. 
Beautiful toolable 
leather. Card and 
window pockets. 
Ladies’ model has 
change pocket. Size 
4” x 3! 3s 





ZIPPER COIN 
PURSE —with key hold 


er (4',” by 3”). Colors 





Send 25¢ today for your copy of the 68-page 


illustrated Catalog No. 18. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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pupils cement a %4” jingle shell be- 


hind the face as a bonnet. A corsage 


for the doll’s hand can be made of 
small straw flowers or tiny shells, 
and the hat may be trimmed with 
tiny flowers. To complete a 3” doll, 


the children can tie a piece of colored 
around the 
This is a very pretty design 
and many of 


ribbon or wool yarn 
waist. 
them can be made at 
since the 


for the 


one time pupils must wait 


each time cement to dry be- 


fore going on to the next step. The 
dolls can then be used as ornaments 


table 
pieces 


decorations, 
for what-not 


for place cards, 
gifts, or as 
shelves. 

Try seashells next time your class 
period calls for craft work. Why. 


even youll have fun! 


Make social studies live 


(Continued from page 19) 


that our caravan was a large one, for 
in the distance we saw a band of 
nomad robbers. 

We were beginning to get very 
thirsty, for we had been traveling for 
several days. Our water bags were 
were allowed 
only so much water to drink. One of 
the boys gave a happy shout, because 
there in the distance he saw a pool of 
the coolest looking water. The shiek 
laughed and told us it was a mirage. 
After a 


came to an 


getting empty, and we 


few hours of traveling we 
How good that 
tasted and bow nice it was to 
feel moist grass beneath our feet! 
Some of the Arabs put up the tent; 
another climbed up a date-palm tree 


and threw 


oasis. 
walter 


some dates down to us. 
We ate till we couid eat no more. It 
but we 
so tired we fell asleep in no time. In 
breakfast and 
Next’ we 


was strange in the tent, were 

had 
milk. helped 
the women gather the goats’ hair to 
into cloth. Then we helped 
the men fill the goatskins with water 
and tie them on the 
humps were large 
laughed because the 


the morning 
drank goats” 


weave 


whose 
hard. We 
camels drank so 
they 


camels, 
and 
and we wondered if 
would drink the 

We were sorry when our visit drew 


much 
spring dry. 
to an end and wished we could stay 
longer. We stopped 
of call unloading 
and coal. 


several ports 
Arabian products 
When we arrived back in 
our classroom. we decided to make a 


little Aden of our own. so that the 


other children who had not come on 
the trip with us could see some of the 
things that we Palm trees 
by tying green crepe paper 
to one end of a stick and winding the 
The 
leaves can be given a better shape if 

The flat-roofed 
with stiff brown 
cardboard, or Green 
oasis was made by cut- 


had seen. 
were made 


stick with brown crepe paper. 


reinforced with wire, 
houses can be made 
paper, clay. 
vrass for the 
ling green tissue paper in fine strips. 


Life in the Lowlands 


In the same way, take a trip to 
Holland and let the youngsters ex- 


Make 


murals, ete. 


in the Lowlands. 
use of pictures, stories, 
Children. if opportunity, 
will really prove that necessity is the 
mother of invention, and will display 
vreat ingenuity in making things do. 


pel lence life 


given an 


During one period they decided to 
build a but the outlook 
seemed rather hopeless as they had 
very little to work with. 
they did it. 

They took two wastepaper baskets 
and placed one on top of the other. 
These were covered with brown wrap- 
ping paper. Out of a corrugated card- 
board box. arms cut for the 
windmill. Then flat, even, 
square piece of board as a base, they 
made a clay map of Holland. Plenty 
of clay was used, thus enabling them 
to make canals, and dikes on 
the map. They were careful to see 
that the clay dried evenly, and then, 
when it was dry, painted it. 


windmill. 


This is how 


were 
with a 


rivers, 


Carve goats, olives, and Swiss peo- 
ple out of soap or modeling clay. 


Life in Equatorial Regions 
Never destroy a chalk box. Gather 
all you can because they can be used 
almost every type of construction 
work. They make excellent Amazon 
River houses. 


indian Life 


One teacher had the youngsters 
bring long. slender laths to school. 
These were set up in a corner of the 


room, tied together at the top, and 


covered with heavy brown. sealing 
paper obtained from the local grain 
elevator. Indian designs and picture 
writings were painted on the paper. 
This tepee was large enough so that 
(The 


ideal situation would be to build the 
lepee outside, during the summer sea- 


the youngsters could get inside. 


son. Instead of using brown paper. 


sacking. The chil- 


use old canvas or 
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dren can then play Indian games in 
and around the tepee without having 
to exercise so much care.) 

\ large tree branch was brought 
inside the room, planted in a_ pail 
containing rocks and sand, and set 
near the tepee. An outside fireplace 
was made with sticks and stones and 
a kettle hung over the “fire.” Leaves 
and twigs were scattered around the 
tent, making the project seem real- 
istic. The boys made tomahawks and 
brought in arrowheads. Totem poles 


were carved out of soap. 


Using films and records 


(Continued from page 39) 


important role in’ international af- 
fairs, students and teachers will both 
welcome this Eneyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films portrayal of the life o 


a typical Indonesian village. 


Bali was chosen as the setting for 
this historical document because its 
wavs of life were least upset by the 
wartime Japanese occupation of In- 
donesia and because its rural villages 
show a more homogeneous culture 
than do those of the larger islands 
with Moslem and Hindu populations. 

The life of a rice-growing com- 
munity is portrayed in Bali Today. 
Rice harvesting, cultivation. and 
threshing are shown in the film. as 
Religion 
dominates life in Bali. so the film de- 
votes considerable attention to the 
faith and 


Balinese. 


are spinning and weaving. 


customs of the million 
The music and story-tell- 
ing dances of this populous part of 
the world are also treated extensively. 
Bali Today is an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films production in full 
color. The one reel. 16-mm. sound 
film may be purchased for $100 o1 
rented from any of the seven region- 
al film libraries maintained hy En- 
evelopaedia Britannica Films. Ine. 


Sculpturing Is Fun 

The National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee has produced this new film to 
introduce youngsters to the increas- 
ingly popular sculpture medium. First 
steps and basic rules of carving tech- 


nique are explained and demonstrat- 


ed. Description of the film and of the 


annual Ivory Soap sculpture competi- 
tion, with contest entry blanks, will 
be sent by the Committee on request. 
Write to the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. 160 5th 
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Your selection is bigger. 
service is faster at EMB — 


ay Music for Children 


\ USIC for your glee club, your rhythm band, 

your school band, orchestra or chorus. Ap 
pealing song books for little tots, assembly singing collections which 
give your song sessions a “lilt.” 






6-7 
yk ge 


MAT) 


aly 


Program materials, cantatas and 
operettas suited to the needs and abilities of vour pupils. 


You name it — if it’s used in a school music activity, it’s in stock 
at EMB. It’s all listed in the big 1951 EMB GUIDE. Music of all 
publishers for every phase of music education 
COpS today. 


Send for vour free 


Write to EMB for help in finding “just right” materials for youn 
school music classes. List any titles you want to consider, or give 
your requirements and a large, 
sent on approval 


carefully chosen selection will be 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Music for choruses, operettas, cantatas, 
text books and literature, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and ensemble 
music, instrumental methods, and a ccmplete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 











Gh CATALOG OF 
Ylew. RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
struments and outfits in the complete line. 
Mail coupon today... Catalog is offered free. 


GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL * 
\_ wos, “HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


wi ‘ 

















~s. 


A 50-page “Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands”... 
has 30 pictures, 25 pages of scores 
—tells what to do and 
how to do it. Only 50c. 


aero eR: 
P SEO 3) PAN-AMERICAN pivision OF C.G. CONN LTD. 
S| Department 949, Elkhart, Indiana 
4 [] Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalogs 

| {} Please s HOW-TO-DO-1IT" Handbook 










enclose 5c 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! | ee 








GET CATALOG AND NEW ee 
RHYTHM BAND HANDBOOK { 
City Co State 
VY 1 Iteach. arade 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for | 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to yg or- 
ders the same day we receive them 





Write foday 
forFREE 
CATALOG 





820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 341, Chicago 24, Ill. 





J.C. LARSON , Chenge 20M | 



















FOR FUN OR POF TET) 
CEATHERCRAFT, 

TEXTILE PAINTING, 

COPPER TOOLING, 


KITS, PROJECTS. 
TOGLS, SUPPLIES 


for ALL 
LEATHER & CRAFT 
SUPPLIES! 


ror ovr BIGGEST CATALOG YET 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES Dept 00. 2455 Spring. Los fagetes 12 12, Cast 







25c REFUNDED 
WITH Ist OROER / 












CERAMIC MATERIALS 
KILNS @® GLAZES e CLAYS 
School Discount 


Send for free catalog containing com- 
plete line of potters’ supplies. 


ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 
163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Il. 








Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P.O. Box 1270 
FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. 











IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate 
burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pic- 
tures, pre-designed 
sketching boards, etc. 

Write to Dept. 
JA 9-51 





Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 


Pen NDICRAFT Ki 


ed line suitable 


oup. Made from quality tooling 


AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH 


HANDICRAFT 


YOUR 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us for name of distributor neorest y 


ARROW 


LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO 
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Puppets invade 


(Continued from page 30) 


obtain supplies of all kinds and what 
prices to pay! teachers and 
students profited greatly, and enjoyed 
their with 
others in the field of puppetry. 


Again, 


especially associations 


The campus of Western College is 
quiet again until the return of its 


students in the fall. but the 
national Executive Office of the Pup- 
peteers of America. 


regular 


located on the 
June 1950, is a beehive 
of activity throughout the entire year. 
The Executive Secretary of the organ- 
ization is William Ireland Duncan. 
Head of Western’s Department of 
Theatre. 
bership has more 


campus since 


who reports that the mem- 
than doubled in 
At the present 


some 725 


the past two years. 
there 


from 45 


time. are members 
Hawail. 


England. 
t =) 


Canada. 


Brazil. 


states, 
Germany. Japan. 
Sweden and Iraq. 
Next June the 1952 Festival and 
Institute of the Puppeteers of Amer- 
ica are again to be held on a campus 
this time in 
State 
plans are 


Baton Rouge at Loui- 
siana Enthusiastic 


under 


University. 
already way. In- 
formation on these two events and on 
the organization, its publications and 
obtained 
Executive Office. 
America. 44 
Western College. 


its services from 
the National 
peteers of 


Hall. 


may be 
Pup- 
Clawson 


Oxford. Ohio. 


Draw Timmy Teddy 
(Continued from page 23) 


soon as lunch was over, Timmy Teddy 
got out his nice clean gloves again. 
put them on, went to the big cozy 
corner chair by the bookcase. 


and sat and sat. 


and sat 


Teddy sat and sat with his 
nice clean gloves on for several days 
and never went out to play with his 
friends at all. At first his friends 
came and called from the front lawn. 


Timmy 


“Timmy Teddy. oh. Timmy Teddy. 
Come out and play.” But since 
Timmy Teddy never went out, since 


his 
friends soon stopped coming to ask 
After a while they forgot 
all about him. 

One day Timmy heard his 
mother talking to the 
door and pretty soon Mother came 


he never even answered them. 


him to play. 


Teddy 


someone at 





into the room and_= said, “Timmy, 
Teddy, that was Billy Buster-Brown 
with whom you always liked to play 
so well. He asked me if you had 
moved away because he hasn’t seen 
you at all for such a long long time. 
He said that all your little friends 
forgotten that you live here. 
Wouldn’t you like to go out and play 
with Billy Buster-Brown?” 

“Oh Mamma,” said Timmy Teddy, 
“lve sitting here for a 
time keeping my hands clean so that 
| would 


have 


been long 
not have to remember to 
wash them. But I so tired of 
sitting here and not doing anything. 
and I would so like to play with my 
friends again. 


am 


isn t 
there some way that I can remember 
to wash 
times?” 


“Why 


mother, 


Please Mamma. 


my hands hefore meal 


Timmy Teddy,” his 


“T will be very glad to show 


said 


you a way to help you to remember 


to wash hands before meal 


” 


your 
times. 

And this is the way Timmy Teddy's 
mother helped him to remember. 
Maybe it will help you to remembe:. 
too. 

Every time you wash your hands 
before meal times. draw a picture of 
happy Timmy Teddy and cut him out 
and paste him in the proper square. 
See if you can cover up al! the un- 
happy dirty Timmy Teddys with smil- 
ing clean Timmy Teddys. 

The teacher can read this story to 
the lower grade children. Then she 
can either them outlines of 
happy Timmy Teddy to color and 
paste on the chart. or let them draw 
crude faces of their own. 

The older children can 


and draw the faces themselves 


oO » 
give 


read the 
story 
and paste them in the proper places. 


Teaching Tactics 
(Continued from page 29) 


work out their 


own color combinations and decorate 


The children can 


the plates to their own liking. The 
outcomes will be very pleasing. Even 
the less imaginative child will find 


it to be something he can do with 
ease. 

the children can shel- 
lac the plates. When dry thev can he 
used as decorative pieces on the wall 
orona shelf. 


If you wish. 


Bernice Walz 
Fullerton, Nebraska 
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THEY STAND OUT 


Crayonex Crayons truly represent that for which e 


Craftsman strives . . . PERFECTION. 


The acclaim of teachers and students the world over 
Crayonex Crayons is an endorsement of their unmatch 
quality. 


Blended from the “just right” combination of che 
pigments, Crayonex Crayons have an unequalled fi 
ness, strength and smoothness. Unexcelled for use 
paper, wood and cloth. 
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My remittance of $1.00 is attached. 


the American Crayon Company Sandusky, Ohio 








